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A kiss, a hug, and baby slips off his 
mother’s lap into a bow! of clean, warm 
water. 

There he finds two wonderful things 
—a Sponge and a cake of Ivory Soap. 

Mother squeezes the sponge and 
water runs all over baby’s arms, his 
body, his legs and his little pink toes. 

Then she takes the soap, does some- 
thing with it—and baby is covered with 
a soft, creamy substance that takes all 


the dirt away and makes his skin as 
smooth as satin. 

Baby squirms and splutters and 
splashes. But he enjoys it. So does 
his mother. So does everybody else. 

There is nothing in all this world that 
is cleaner and sweeter than a clean 
baby; and there is no better way to 
keep a baby clean than by the regular 
use of Ivory Soap. 


For nearly thirty years Ivory Soap has been used for bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes. 


Millions of men and women who are now fathers and mathers themselves were ‘‘brought 


up on it.’ 


Because of its exceptional purity, it is the only soap that should be allowed to 
come in contact with the delicate skin of a child. 


Ivory Soap—99 4440 Per Cent. Pure. 
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The bill granting sub- 
ventions to some own- 
ers of some _ ships 
passed the Senate by a vote of 38 to 27. 
Five Republicans, including both of the 
Senators from Wisconsin, joined with 
the Democrats in opposition, and the 
fact that so stanch a Republican and 
protectionist as Senator Spooner was 
among the number is significant. There 
was no debate worthy of the name, and 
the opinion is widely and confidently 
expressed that the House will not pass 
this bill or one substantially like it. It 
is true that the bill, so far as possible, 
disguises subsidy as mail subvention; 
but the distinction is clear in principle 
between paying for mail-carrying be- 
cause the service rendered is_ worth 
having at the rate paid, for the good of 
international postal work, and paying 
large sums in order to encourage ship- 
building and support the business of 
ship-owners. As it passed the Senate 
the bill establishes thirteen new contract 
mail lines, and increases the subvention 
to the oceanic line running from the 
Pacific coast to Australasia. The new 
lines include three to the Far East and ten 
to Mexico, Central and South America; 
three of the lines would leave Atlantic 
ports, four Pacific ports, and six ports 
of the Gulf of Mexico. All ships receiv- 
ing subvention are to be of over 1,000 
tons, and the aggregate compensation 
would be at first about $3,000,000 
vearly, and would grow larger; but in- 
c eased tonnage rates would, it is claimed, 
this to some extent. A subven- 
(on is granted at the rate of $5 per 

ss ton per year to cargo vessels en- 
« ed in the foreign trade of the United 
> ‘es, and at the rate of $6.50 per ton 
\ vessels engaged in the Philippine 
tr. \e, the Philippine coastwise law being 
Pp poned until 1909. The Outlook has 
re! -atedly recorded its belief that the 
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Bill 


theory that the whole people may be taxed 
to provide bounties for a comparative 
few carrying on one particular business 
is totally vicious in principle, and here 
reasserts the belief and applies it to the 
measure now in question. 


The principal feature of 
last week’s discussion in 
Congress on the subject 
of railway rate regulation was Senator 
Lodge’s speech. He divided the griev- 
ances against the railways into (1) 
rebates, or discrimination between per- 
sons; (2) excessive rates; (3) discrimi- 
nation bets. en localities. As Mr. Lodge 
says, the present law has undoubtedly 
largely checked railway rebates, but it 
has not entirely stopped them. To 
make the law thoroughly efficient, he 
would add three provisions. The for- 
mer penalties, now repealed, of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law should be 
restored, and secret evasions of the pub- 
lished rates should be made punishable 
by imprisonment; for those who evade 
the law suffer little by a fine, even if it 
be heavy, as their financial resources 
are large; they would, however, feel 
acutely a punishment by imprisonment. 
Next, there should be a provision to 
facilitate the procuring of evidence by 
the Government’s law officers, and, 
finally, the enactment of provisions in 
regard to private car lines, switching 
charges, midnight rates, etc. As to the 
second grievance—that of excessive 
rates—the experience of other countries 
shows, he said, that whatever good effects 
Government rate-making has had, it has 
not lowered rates; on the contrary, it 
has made them not only higher, but 
inelastic. The remedy for the third griev- 
ance—that of discrimination between 
localities—ought not, in Mr. Lodge’s 
opinion, to go beyond the fixing of a 
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maximum rate by the Commission, with 
“the most absolute protection against 
hasty or prejudiced action through pro- 
vision for an appeal to the courts.” We 
would add that the pending Hepburn 
bill expressly admits the power of the 
carrier to appeal against the Commis- 
sion’s orders, in case the rate is claimed 
to be confiscatory, but, in the opinion 
of those conservatively inclined, the 
language is not sufficiently explicit and 
far-reaching in defining the courts’ power, 
certainly not as much so as was that of 
the Esch-Townsend bill passed a year 
ago. Mr. Lodge said: 

I am not yet prepared to substitute for the 
courts of the United States an executive 
commission. . . . Legislation cannot prevent 
an appeal to the courts if it is alleged that 
the rate is confiscatory ; but this is a very 
narrow ground and a very limited right. A 
rate may not be absolutely confiscatory, and 
yet may be in the highest degree unjust and 
unreasonable, and, indeed, well-nigh ruinous. 
I am not sure that it would be possible to 
deprive a citizen by legislation of the right 
to appeal to the courts as to the justice and 
reasonableness of a given rate, which is a 
purely judicial question. 

In sympathy with the above, the Senate 
Committee on Inter-State Commerce has 
been considering an amendment pro- 
viding that a carrier may question in the 
courts the Commission’s decisions as to 
a maximum rate, together with all the 
testimony on which that decision was 
reached. ‘The Committee has also voted 
favorably on two amendments, the first 
enlarging the membership of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to nine 
members, fixing their tenure of office at 
nine years and their salaries at $10,000, 
as in the original draft of the Hepburn 
bill; the second fixing the liabilities of 
railways on bills of lading in cases of 
negligence. A possibly equally impor- 
tant event of the week was the introduc- 
tion by Senator Elkins of a new railway 
rate regulation bill, the most significant 
section of which provides that, if the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission ex- 
ceeds its powers, or does an unlawful act, 
the carrier affected may apply to the 
United States Circuit Court for a re- 
straining order, and the Court may, in its 
discretion, suspend all or part of the 
Commission’s findings, pending the final 
determination of the case, the carrier 
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giving bond covering the sum for which 
it might become liable in the final de- 
cree. It is always easier for the carrier 
to give a bond covering the time of 
appeal than for the shipper to pay the 
excessive rate until the difference is 
awarded to him by the court of appeal. 


Senator Lodge, in com- 
paring railway rates in 
this country and in Eu- 
rope, referred to the rates established in 
Germany by the Government, which 
operates almost all the roads, as compli- 
cated and inelastic, abounding in dis- 
criminations (not in the way of rebates 
or to individuals, but founded on locali- 
ties and the nature of the articles and 
industries), with the result, he said, that 
rates are fifty per cent. higher than our 
own. This disagrees with the statement 
about German railways contained in an 
article by Mr. Russell, lately summarized 
in The Outlook. The actual facts are 
stated, presumably with accuracy, in a 
report by commissioners recently sent 
by the Prussian Government to the 
United States to study American railway 
systems. Their statement shows that 
such contradictory assertions as we have 
just referred to arise from not taking 
into account all the facts concerned. 
The German commissioners find that 
the average passenger rate in Prussia 
(which may be taken as fairly represent- 
ative of German railway systems) is 
0.98 cents as compared with 2.02 cents 
in America, while it would appear at first 
sight that the freight rates average 0.78 
cents per ton per mile in the United 
States against 1.36 in Prussia. ‘That 
conclusion is fallacious because the 
American figures include freight car- 
ried for the railways themselves for 
which no charge is made, while the 
Prussian statistics include only freight 
actually paid for. It is also true that 
the apparently lower American rate is 
affected by the fact that it does not in- 
clude the express companies’ business, 
nor the large sums received by the 
American lines for carrying the mails, 
nor does it take account of the fact that 
the Prussian lines carry an immense 
amount of postal-package matter for the 
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Government which owns them, while 
the American roads carry similar matter 
for the express companies and receive 
large pay for it. The commissioners, 
taking into account these important sta- 
tistics, conclude that a proper figure for 
the American average freight rate would 
really be 1.44 cents per ton per mile, 
while that for the Prussian railways 
would be 0.95. This explanation is not 
only valuable as throwing light on rela- 
tive rates where the Government has a 
voice in the fixing of rates and where it 
has not, but also as an illustration of the 
ease with which false deductions may be 
drawn from figures perfectly correct but 
not complete. 

The American consular service 
has never been either a proper- 
ly paying or a permanent serv- 
ice. Special attention was called to the 
first of these faults last week by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Davidson, our Consul at 
Antung, Manchuria, on the ground that 
he is no longer able to eke out his con- 
sular salary by his private income. Mr, 
Davidson has been an efficient consular 
officer, serving with distinction at Shang- 
hai and Nanking before being trans- 
ferred to Antung. His knowledge of 
the special conditions now prevailing in 
China is, of course, hardly to be pos- 
sessed by any man who has not had Mr. 
Davidson’s nine years of service. Mr, 
Davidson’s special training and equip- 
ment would be peculiarly valuable at 
this time, not only because we must use 
such a consular officer for our instruction 
in avoiding further difficulties with the 
Chinese, but also because in Mr. David- 
son we have an exemplar of the now 
historic Hay policy, which may have 
alone preserved China from being par- 
litioned among the Powers, and also 
made possible the growth of a normal, 
self-respecting Government there. Be- 
cause our consular service cannot offer 
ving salaries, in many positions, there- 
‘ore, there can be no continuity of 
| olicy, save as a raw recruit can appre- 
i nd it. Why is not the consular serv- 
: properly paid and why is it not 
|} rmanent? Because it is not based 
\ on the intelligent and careful choice 
© men which would distinguish a com- 
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mercial house in sending agents abroad. 
But a commercial house is not influenced 
by political considerations. Neither 
should our Government be. Members 
of Congress are at last paying some heed 
to the persistent appeals for consular 
reform, for some of the provisions of the 
bill supported by Secretary Root have 
been passed by the Senate. We earnest- 
ly trust that the House will not only con- 
firm this action but improve ‘on it. An 
influence in that direction is the call 
just issued for a consular convention to 
be held March 13 and 14 in Washington. 
Among the influential organizations sup- 
porting the call are, the Board of Trade 
and Transportation, the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Produce Exchange 
of. New York City; the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, the Board of Trace 
and the Trades League of Philadelphia, 
the Board of Trade of Chicago, and the 
Chambers of Commerce of Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and San Francisco. — 


When the investigation of 
fraud and bribery in the 
Post-Office Department be- 
gan, there were not wanting those who 
professed to doubt its sincerity and 
thoroughness, while a larger number 
scofied at the idea that actual punish- 
ment would be meted out to those. ac- 
cused men who had been highest in 
office and strongest in political and de- 
partmental influence. But last week 
George W. Beavers followed August W. 
Machen into imprisonment. ‘These two 
men, if not more guilty than others, 
were at the head of the conspiracy, and 
were most to be condemned because 
they were most trusted by the Govern- 
ment and were most deeply involved in 
a breach of confidence. From the be- 
ginning of the prosecution it has been 
clear that the Administration would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the sub- 
stantial punishment of these criminals, 
and both, after trying-every turn of eva- 
sion and the law’s delay, have been 
driven to a plea of guilty and the ac- 
ceptance of sentences of two and four 
years’ confinement in the penitentiary, 
lest worse should befall them if they 
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fought their indictments in open court. 
Moreover, seven other convictions have 
been obtained by the Government, and 
one or more cases still await settle- 
ment. In this sharp and severe treat- 
ment of men who violated trust and 
made wrongful profit out of their public 
offices, as in the case of the disaster and 
disgrace that have fallen on hitherto re- 
spected men because of the insurance 
disclosures, there is to be found a tonic 
for the public’s moral health. ‘The very 
fact that social and personal qualities 
make such men liked and arouse a cer- 
tain sympathy not felt for coarser crim- 
inals adds to the effect of the lesson. 
The cheap pessimists who are always 
sneering at honest ideals, and asserting 
that in dealing with cities or the Nation 
everybody will take graft if he can get 
it, will learn that outward respectability 
does not secure safety from penalty, and 
that even .the possession of political 
influence may not protect the guilty. 
The Government has carried on these 
investigations and prosecutions for two 
years without the slightest regard for the 
accused’s party affiliation, without stint- 
ing expense, and with tireless persistence. 
The result has amply repaid the effort, 
not in the infliction of suffering upon 
delinquents, but in vindicating public 
honor and justice. 


Conspicuous among 
the events of the past 
several weeks em- 
phasizing what ap- 
pears at this writing to be a drifting of 
the United Mine Workers toward a wide- 
spread strike of the coal mine employees 
of the entire country on April 1, have 
been the internal dissensions among 
prominent. officials and members of 
this organization. These differences cul- 
minated last week in the issuing of an 
injunction by Pittsburg Common Pleas 
Court No. 2, upon the application of 
Patrick Dolan, President of District 5 
(Western Pennsylvania), restraining the 
District Convention then in session from 
removing him from the presidency, or 
from interfering with his performance of 
the duties of that office. John Mitchell, 
the National President of the organiza- 
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tion, had previously ruled that the Dis- 
trict Convention possessed such author- 
ity under the organization’s constitution, 
regardless of the fact that the district 
president is elected by the members of 
the district union and not by its con- 
vention. The incident indicates a sig- 
nificant division, however small, among 
the officials as to the advisability of the 
strike policy outlined by the National 
Convention, since the Pittsburg district 
employs nearly 75,000 mine workers, of 
whom approximately 28,000 are mem- 
bers of the union. ‘These do not appear 
to approve of President Dolan’s attitude, 
as their District Convention has adopted 
a resolution declaring vacant the offices 
of president and vice-president. On the 
floor -of the National Convention the 
delegates from this district, by an almost 
unanimous vote, denounced the action 
of President Dolan in voting with the 
operators in the Inter-State Joint Con- 
ference of the central competitive terri- 
tory for a continuance of the present 
wage scale. The feeling against the 
action of President Dolan was also 
heightened by his vote, which was one 
of only three, against a resolution passed 
by the National Convention to the effect 
that no contract be signed in any dis- 
trict until all districts reach a settle- 
ment. This resolution has received much 
attention in the press, and is _inter- 
preted quite generally as meaning that 
the anthracite mine employees are pre- 
vented from entering into any agreement 
with their employers unless the soft-coal 
miners also secure a satisfactory con- 
tract. But asthe inter-State joint confer- 
ences for the central competitive soft-coal 
territory (western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois), and the southwest- 
ern fields (Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, and Texas), have so 
far failed in securing such contracts, it 
would more than ever appear that the 
National Convention had in view a gen- 
eral suspension of coal-mining. 


Despite this conclu- 
sion from the facts be- 
fore us,representatives 
of anthracite mine employees and hard- 
coal operators met in New York last week 
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presumably with the object of entering 
into an agreement governing wages and 
conditions of employment in that indus- 
try after March 31, when the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission’s award expires. 
Nothing definite as to the progress of 
this conference, other than the submis- 
sion of the mine workers’ demands and 
the appointment of sub-committees to 
take up these demands for discussion, 
has been made public. It is the belief 
Sf persons well informed as to the policy 
of the United Mine Workers that if a 
satisfactory agreement can be made with 
the anthracite operators the resolution of 
the National Convention above referred 
to can be rescinded by a special con- 
vention. Notwithstanding the peace 
outlook for the anthracite fields, the inter- 
nal dissensions among the leaders of the 
mine workers tend rather to encourage 
open hostilities with the bituminous 
coal operators. President Mitchell is 
on record in the proceedings of the 
National Convention as well as of the 
Inter-State Joint Conference that “so 
far as my advice may be followed, the 
United Mine Workers of America will 
not accept a settlement on the basis of 
the present wage contract.”” This means, 
of course, that unless the operators recede 
from their positive and reiterated posi- 
tion in opposition to any wage increase 
there will be a suspension of coal-mining 
on April | in the larger number of the 
thirty-one coal-producing States and 
Territories. It was to prevent such an 
outcome, claims District President Do!an 
in a letter to the public, that he voted 
as he did to continue the present con- 
tract. “I know,” he says, “ that, in the 
face of the resolution to tie up all dis- 
tricts until all have settled, nothing 


but a miracle or a complete backdown 


upon the part of the miners would avert 
1 tremendous strike, the end of which 
‘one can foresee, but which threatens 
's and the country with terrible loss. I 
as alone in my vote, but I was not 
me in my opinion.” There can be no 
estion that President Mitchell has the 
nfidence and will have the support of 
‘ rank and file of the more than 300,- 
) members of his organization, despite 
fact that the dissensions reported 
| m Pittsburg will affect mine workers 


here and there throughout the country. 
Judging from the expressed sentiments 
of the delegates at the Indianapolis con- 
vention last month, the United Mine 
Workers organization is carrying the 
country towards a great industrial war. 
There is still hope that such a catastrophe 
will be averted by a reconvening of the 
Inter-State Joint Conferences and Na- 
tional Convention before April 1. In 
the meantime the coal-mining industry is 
receiving attention from other quarters. 


Congressional Investigation 
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coal carrying railroads by Congress has 
developed gradually out of the debate 
in the House on the Hepburn bill 
for regulating inter-State commerce. 
It first took form in the resolution 
by Representative Gillespie, of Texas, 
calling upon the President to have the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission re- 
port to the House the status of what 
is known as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
“community of interest” and its rela- 
tion to the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
The report transmitted to the House by 
the Commission merely recited well- 
known facts as to the relations between 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Norfolk and Western, and the Northern 
Central railroad companies, through the 
ownership of stock and the holding of 
directorships in these various companies. 
The report proved unsatisfactory to the 
House, and a more drastic resolution was 
passed, calling upon the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission to make a sweeping 
investigation of the Pennsylvania “ com- 
munity of interest”’ arrangement and to 
report its findings to the House. Inthe 
meantime the Senate, having begun its 
debate upon the railway rate regulation 
issue, also naturally drifted into a reso- 
lution somewhat similar in purport to 
that of the House. It was introduced 
by Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
and after detailing in general terms 
charges of discrimination and favoritism 
by railroads in their relation to coal- 
mining companies, and alleging a com- 
bination of common carriers in restraint 
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of trade, the resolution authorizes and 
instructs the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate and report: First, 
whether any railroads own or have any 
interest in, by means of stock ownership 
in other corporations or otherwise, any 
of the coal or other products which they 
carry over their lines. Second, whether 
the officers of any railroads (including 
those distributing cars or furnishing 
facilities to shippers) are interested, by 
means of stock ownership or otherwise, 
in corporations or companies owning, 
operating, leasing, or otherwise inter- 
ested in any coal mines, coal properties, 
or any other traffic over the railroads 
with which they are connected or em- 
ployed. ‘Third, whether there is a com- 
bination in restraint of trade among the 
carriers of bituminous coal, and, if there 
is a monopoly in the soft-coal industry, 
to what extent are the output of coal 
mines and the price of coal limited and 
controlled. ‘The Commission is also to 
report the effects of such conditions, if 
they are found to exist as described, 
upon independent coal operators and the 
consumers of coal. A very important pro- 
vision of the resolution is that requiring 
the Commission to investigate and report 
the system of car distribution in effect 
upon the several railway lines engaged 
in the transportation of bituminous coal, 
and whether the systems are fair and 
equitable and carried out fairly and 
properly. The Commission is required 
to suggest a remedy as well as to report 
any facts or conclusions which it may 
think pertinent to the general inquiry. 
The resolution has been adopted by the 
Senate by an almost unanimous vote, 
which action followed the reading of a 
letter from Governor Dawson, of West 
Virginia, who claims in substance that 
West Virginia is in the grasp of a mo- 
nopoly of which the chief offender is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


At the same time that 
Congress was engaged 
with its resolutions of 
inquiry into the soft-coal carrying rail- 
roads, the situation existing in con- 
sequence of the arrangement among 
the eight anthracite-carrying railroads 
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was receiving attention from the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. ‘That body has 
passed a resolution directing the Attor- 
ney-General of the State to inquire into 
the conditions under which railroads are 
engaged in hard-coal mining contrary to 
the State Constitution, and, if he finds 
that conditions warrant such a proceeding, 
to institute suit against such companies. 
President Baer, of the Reading system— 
practically the dominating head of the 
hard-coal carrying systems—replied to 
the resolution in a letter to the public 
in which he explains the status of his 
company in its relation to the State 
Constitution, claiming that it is not en- 
gaged in coal-mining in violation of the 
State Constitution, but that, on the con- 
trary, these rights are explicitly con- 
ferred upon it by its charter, granted 
prior to the adoption of the present 
Constitution. President Baer also gives 
figures as to the distribution of the cost 
making up the increase in the price of 
coal the past several years, and invites 
an investigation of the books of his com- 
pany. ‘This opportunity the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature seized upon at once, 
and has created a commission for the 
purpose of examining into conditions 
among the anthracite carriers which are 
subject to the laws of Pennsylvania. 


The recent tendency 
toward the abandon- 
ment of the tax on 
personal property because of the inequi- 
ties of its operation is emphasized by 
statements issued by Governor Folk, of 
Missouri, in connection with his appoint- 
ment of a Commission to report on the 
revenue laws of the State to the Legisla- 
ture at its next session. ‘The Governor 
says that the State’s revenues are in 
such shape that it may dispense with the 
personal property tax, and may secure a 
sufficient income from real estate, from 
the public service corporations, and 
from other forms of property. His rea- 
sons for singling out personal property 
for exemption so far as taxation for State 
purposes is concerned are those com- 
monly urged by modern authorities on 
the subject. “The honest man who 
makes a true return,” he says, “ the 
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farmer, and those whose personal prop- 
erty is visible will pay less under the 
proposed system. The man who now 
dodges will pay more.” He points out 
the obvious fact that a farmer’s stock, 
machinery, and crops are readily found 
by the assessor, and that estates of 
widows and orphans that go through the 
probate court must pay in full, while 
the personal property of well-to-do busi- 
ness men frequently escapes taxation. 
Since the State has a surplus of revenue, 
the Governor urges that these considera- 
tions make it advisable toexempt personal 
property rather than to lower the tax rate, 
His suggestion, of course, has to do with 
State taxes only. He would leave it to 
the various communities to determine 
whether personalty shall be taxed for 
local purposes. ‘Two of the members of 
the tax commission whom Governor 
Folk has appointed are Dr. Isidor Loeb, 
Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Missouri, and Mr. F. N., 
Judson, the eminent St. Louis attorney, 
and author of a volume on “Taxation in 
Missouri,” in which the abandonment of 
the personal property tax is advocated. 
It is significant that an influéntial 
Goveinor in such an important matter 
should have ranged himself with the ex- 
perts in political science. The Outlook 
hopes that the State of Missouri will 
adopt Governor Folk’s recommendation, 
and so set an example for other States 
to follow. It is a wise because a just 
change in taxation. 


The contest over the 
rans, Elsberg Rapid Transit 
ew York City 

Bill now: before the 
Cities Committee of the New York State 
Senate has two entirely distinct aspects 
which should not be confused, First, 
‘here is a disagreemert as to what the 
chief provision of the bill actually means, 
ond what its effect would be if enacted. 
'| is claimed, on the one hand, by those 
10 favor the bill in its present form, 
tt it merely permits the Board of Rapid 
| insit Commissioners to let separate 
‘tracts for the construction and opera- 
| of future subways. On the other 
Si + it is contended that the bill would 
it .e the separation of construction and 


operating contracts compulsory. The 
ambiguity which makes possible such 
diametrically opposed interpretations by 
intelligent men stamps the bill, in the 
opinion of The Outlook, as a bad one. 
No measure should be enacted into law 
which is not perfectly clear in meaning. 
Besides this difference of opinion as to 
what the bill really provides, there is a 
more fundamental disagreement as to 
what it ought to provide. The radical 
believers in municipal operation as well 
as municipal ownership of rapid transit 
lines favor such an amendment as would 
be mandatory upon the Rapid Transit 
Commission to separate construction and 
operating contracts, and would prohibit 
the letting of a contract for operation 
until the road should be substantially 
completed. The movement to secure 
such a provision seems to The Outlook 
an attempt to secure municipal operation 
by indirection. If no bids for a contract 
to operate a subway could be asked for 
until the subway were completed, it might 
very easily happen that the city would 
find itself without any adequate offers, 
and compelled to operate the road 
itself. Whether municipal operation is 
desirable or not we do not here 
discuss. But if the principle is to be 
adopted, it should be done in an open 
and straightforward way, and not through 
a measure that purports to aim at some- 
thing else. The conservative view, 
probably held chiefly by those who are 
interested in the present transportation 
companies in New York, is that the 
present subway is so successful that the 
Legislature should let well enough alone. 
The middle ground between these ex- 
tremes is held, among others, by the 
City Club, which has prepared a bill as 
a substitute for that of Senator Elsberg. 
The bill provides in unmistakably clear 
language that the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission shall be given full discretion, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, to let con- 
tracts for construction, equipment, and 
operation, either separgt@ly or jointly, 
in any way that will in their judgment 
provide rapid transit facilities most 
quickly and most advantageously to the 
city. It further provides that any contract 
for the operation of a future subway shall 
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expire in 1954, when that for the present 
subway expires, or at an earlier date if so 
determined by the Commission. The 
Outlook believes that this bill should be 
substituted for the Elsberg measure, and 
should be passed. It would make more 
certain the preservation of the principle 
that the city shall own its subways, no 
matter who operates them. It would 
place the Rapid Transit Commission and 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment in a strategic position with regard 
to the interests which are aiming to 
secure absolute control of the rapid 
transit facilities of New York City. It 
would permit municipal operation when- 
ever the people of the city should demand 
it through their representatives on those 
boards, or whenever the offers for pri- 
vate operation should prove unsatisfac- 
tory or inadequate. 


A great effort in the South 
is going on in behalf of 
children this winter. In 
Maryland, for instance (outside of Balti- 
more and three other counties), there is 
no restriction whatever on the work of 
children; and in Baltimore, where there 
is nominally restriction, they are free to 
work if they have dependent relatives or 
are dependent on themselves. The bill 
before the Maryland Legislature pro- 
vides that no children shall work at any 
industry until they are really twelve 
years old, the age limit to be increased 
the following year to thirteen, and the 
next year to fourteen. It will apply in 
all the counties and to all children, 
whether with dependent relatives or not, 
since the community can look after such 
relatives in a more economical way than 
by ruining the health of little children 
fora pittance. For five successive years 
an attempt has been made to get s!milar 
legislation in Georgia, but every year the 
number of children at work in Georgia 
factories has increased. Children who 
ought to be in the kindergarten work 
all night in the cotton-mills. While the 
women at the meeting of the National 
Suffrage Association lately held in Balti- 
more were discussing this problem, and 
during the night, while they were sleep- 
ing, there were in Maryland many hun- 
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dred little boys, only nominally twelve 
years old, working all night in the 
glass works, and very small messenger 
boys were threading the streets. In 
New York conditions are as serious, 
for children almost too young to enter 
the primary school—*“ five, six, seven, 
and eight years old—are working in 
cellars and garrets, sewing on buttons, 
making artificial flowers, and doing other 
real work,” instead of being at school and 
at play. According to the last census we 
have 580,000 children between the ages 
of ten and fourteen who can neither 
read nor write, native-born Americans. 
In this country two millions of children 
under sixteen are earning their own liv- 
ing. Great hope is entertained for an 
improvement of conditions in Southern 
districts if the bill before Congress for 
the regulation of child labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the bill to provide 
a bureau in the interests of children can 
be passed. ‘The chief emphasis of the 
Suffrage Association meeting was on 
the work for children. Whatever else 
that meeting stood for, it stood for 
the higher education of all who are 
capable of taking it, the general edu- 
cation of all citizens, and the safeguard- 
ing of the little ones, and no one was 
more earnest in supporting the conven- 
tion in these efforts than Dr. Ira Remsen, 
President of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Dr. Welch, Professor of Pathology, 
who presided on different evenings. 


The Chicago City Coun- 
cil, on February 8, passed 
an ordinance reducing 
the price of gas from one dollar to 85 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The 
companies affected had indicated their 
willingness in advance to accept the re- 
duced rate, and to put it into effect at 
once without protest or litigation. This 
action is the culmination of a long agita- 
tion in Chicago for cheaper gas. ‘The 
amount of the reduction was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy many elements, as there 
was a widespread demand for 75-cent 
gas. The new rate, however, is to be 
operative only for a five-year period, after 
which a still further reduction may be 
ordered, Fifteen or twenty years ago 
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Chicago tried to get cheaper gas through 
the introduction of competing companies, 
Franchises were granted to new groups 
of promoters, but it was not long before 
these new concerns were subject to the 
control of the old company, the People’s 
Gas Light and Coke Company. The 
trust that was formed, however, was de- 
clared illegal by the courts; consequently, 
in 1897, at the same time that the scan- 
dalous street railway legislation was 
passed by the General Assembly, the 
gas companies secured the passage of 
two laws designed to legalize their mo- 
nopoly. One authorized the consolida- 
tion of existing companies, and the other 
made it unlawful for the City Council to 
grant any further gas franchises except 
upon conditions as to frontage, consents 
that were practically impossible of ful- 
fillment. The} ople were so disgusted 
with the outcome of the efforts to secure 
relief through competing companies that 
they made no effort to bring about the 
repeal of these measures. There did 
develop, however, a strong sentiment in 
favor of legal regulation of the price of 
gas. In 1900 the City Council passed 
an ordinance fixing the price of gas at 
75 cents, although recognizing that it 
probably lacked the power from the 
Legislature to enforce such an ordinance, 
This ordinance has been in litigation 
ever since. The Illinois Legislature at 
its last session passed a law conferring 
upon the Chicago City Council the ex- 
press power to regulate the price of gas. 


After this measure was 
adopted the companies 
indicated a disposition to come to a 
peaceable settlement with the city. 
‘he Ogden Gas Company was already 
clling gas at 90 cents within the very 
‘ited territory served by it. The 
'-ople’s Gas Light and Coke Company 
o''cred to reduce its price from $1 to 
% cents. It presented to the Council 
c-nmittee figures showing the cost of 
no ufacture and distribution of gas to 
be 53% cents. This company, which 
ha a capitalization of $68,000,000, 
clo ned that it was entitled to 35 cents 
pe: ‘housand feet as a reasonable allow- 
an for interest charges and dividends, 
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The Ogden Gas Company gave its cost 
of manufacture and distribution as 49% 
cents. The companies would not make 
public their accounts, but the People’s 
Company allowed a firm of accountants 
named by the committee to go over its 
books to verify the figures given, under 
a pledge of secrecy as to everything but 
the conclusions arrived at. This firm 
found the cost of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, as shown by the company’s 
books, to be 45% cents per thousand 
feet instead of 53% cents, as had been 
claimed. The accountants contended 
that oertain items, the character of which 
they did not explain, carried on the 
company’s books were not properly 
chargeable to cost. ‘The figures of 45% 
cents included six cents per thousand 
feet for renewals and repairs. Professor 
E. W. Bemis, Superintendent of the 
Water Department of Cleveland, Mr. 
E. G. Cowdery, Manager of the St. Louis 
Gas Company, and Mr. Alexander C. 
Humphreys, President of Stevens Insti- 
tute and formerly connected with the 
United Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia, were called in as experts. 
They substantially agreed that the cost 
of manufacture and distribution of gas, 
including ten cents per thousand feet 
for renewals and repairs, should be 
about 52cents. The differences of opin- 
ion arose over the proper amount that 
should be allowed for interest and profit. 
The whole question of reasonableness 
turned upon whether allowance should 
be made for the water in the capitaliza- 
tion. The companies admitted that their 
capitalization was greater than the actual 
investment in the plants, but said that 
they had been obliged to buy up com- 
peting companies to which the city had 
unwisely granted franchises to enter the 
field, and that this element in their cap- 
italization must be taken into considera- 
tion. Professor Bemis ignored these 
claims, and, on the basis of his estimated 
value of the tangible property, contended 
that 75 cents was a reasonable rate. 
Mayor Dunne took strong ground in 
favor of an ordinance fixing 75 cents as 
the maximum rate. The committee and 
the City Council were moved to com- 
promise on the 85-cent rate largely by 
the consideration that the companies 
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would put it into operation at once with- 
out protest, whereas an attempt to pass 
an ordinance fixing a lower rate would 
be met by litigation and delay. At the 
meeting of the Chicago City Council on 
February 14 Mayor Dunne vetoed the 
85-cent gas ordinance, but the measure 
was immediately passed over his veto by 
the vote of 57 to 10. The new rate goes 
into effect at once, and gas used during 
the month of February will be charged 
for at the reduced price. In vetoing the 
ordinance Mayor Dunne contended that 
85 cents was not low enough; that the 
companies at that rate ought at least to 
furnish free gas to the city, and that the 
ordinance otherwise contained features 
detrimental to public interests. 


The accession to power 
Prime Minister 2° Prime Minister of 

Baron Sidney Sonr'no 
marks a distinct phase in Italian politi- 
cal development. ‘The Liberals and the 
Radicals have had their chance; the 
logical result of their long enjoyment of 
power is now seen in the return of Con- 
servative control. As in England the 
Conservatives must expiate their short- 
comings so in Italy the Radicals must. 
He, would be a churlish critic, however, 
who would not give full credit to the 
Radicals for what they have done for 
Italy, especially to ex-Premier Gliolitti 
for his astute action during the general 
strike, by which he succeeded in forcing 
the Socialists into two camps—State 
Socialists and revolutionaries. Ex-Pre- 
mier Fortis, who has just retired from 
office, though perhaps as much of an 
opportunist as Signor Giolitti, was less 
successful as a leader. However, in the 
adjustment of State ownership of rail- 
ways to the demands of labor, Signor 
Fortis proved an unexpectedly able ne- 
gotiator. ‘Towards the Roman Catholic 
Church the attitude of Radicals has been 
one of an assumed ignoring of the exist- 
ence of that body. The absurdity of 
such a course has borne its own fruit. 
Sincere Roman Catholics who are also 
sincere supporters of the Government 
have no notion of being cut off from a 
part in the civil administration, despite 
Pius IX.’s encyclica] declaring that it 
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was not expedient for faithful sons of 
the Church to vote at Government elec- 
tions. As years went by, the encyclical 
lost more and more of its force and now 
has been practically abrogated by Pius X. 


When a new session of any 
British Parliament opens, 
there is always a great crowd 
outside the Houses at Westminster cheer- 
ing or hooting, according to their politi- 
cal bias, the better-known members, while 
never-failing enthusiasm is evoked by the 
arrival of the Yeomen of the Guard to 
make the search of the vaults, lest another 
Guy Fawkes lie in waiting there to blow 
up Parliament! Of course in these re- 
spects last week’s assembling of Parlia- 
ment proved no exception to the rule. 
Inside the Houses, however, there were 
exceptional scenes because of the new 
Parliament itself. The leaders were 
cheered by their adherents in the House 
of Commons, the Conservatives trying 
to veil the recent electoral table-turning 
and the consequent fewness of their 
members by extra enthusiasm. The 
official called “ Black Rod ” finally en- 
tered and summoned the Commons to 
the House of Lords, where five royal 
commissioners wearing robes of scarlet 
and ermine sat on a bench in front of 
the throne to receive the Commoners 
and to deliver the royal commission 
opening Parliament. The Lord Chan- 
cellor then announced that, as soon as 
the members of both Houses had been 
sworn, the King “would declare the 
cause of his calling Parliament together,” 
adding that the “ gentlemen of the House 
of Commons” must appoint ‘some 
proper person ” to be their Speaker and 
“ present him on the following day for his 
Majesty’s approval.” Upon the Com- 
moners’ withdrawal the peers met to 
present their writs and subscribe to the 
oath, those who had recently succeeded 
to their titles being introduced in their 
robes. Meanwhile the Commons had 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker. 
The clerk of the House, who is not 
allowed to speak, solemnly arose and 
pointed his: finger at Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
the oldest member in point of service. 
In his turn Sir Wilfrid arose and, ad- 
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dressing the clerk, moved in set phrase- 
ology the re-election of Mr. James 
William Lowther. In accordance with 
precedent, there was no opposition ; Mr. 
Lowther expressed his thanks, and the 
House adjourned. On the following 
day about four hundred supporters of 
the late Conservative-Unionist coalition 
Cabinet met and passed a vote of confi- 
dence in Mr. Balfour as leader—not, 
however, before the publication on that 
day of correspondence between Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Chamberlain in which the 
former seemed practically to surrender 
his retaliationist principles to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s simon-pure protectionist ideas, 
though placing certain limitations upon 
acceptance of “a general tariff,” with 
its special inclusion of a duty on corn, 
The “ Daily Graphic,” speaking on be- 
half of the free-traders, who had once 
supported the late Cabinet, deplores Mr. 
Balfour’s “ journey to Canossa’”’ as the 
price of his retention as leader. As Pope 
Gregory VII. only emphasized his power 
by compelling the German Emperor to 
go to him at Canossa, so, nine centuries 
later, Mr. Chamberlain has accentuated 
his own power at the expense of the 
official party leader. 


The full dimensions 
of the recent victory 
of the English Lib- 
eral and Labor parties at the polls 
may best be seen by comparing the 
present status of political parties with 
that which issued from the elections in 
1900. In that year the Conservative- 
Unionists elected 402 members to the 
tlouse of Commons; this year they have 
clected, as reported, 157; in 1900 the 
Liberal and Laborite parties elected 186 
members; this year they have elected 
‘30; in 1900 the Irish Nationalists 
ected 82 members; this year they are 

ported to have elected 83. This would 
i icate a Liberal majority exceeding 80 
© er all other parties ; the Liberal and 
|..borite majority over Conservative- 
Unionists and Nationalists to be 190; 
th: majority represented by Liberals, 
L.. .orites, and Irish Nationalists if they 
vu. together, 356. Not only are these 
ix ‘res impressive, but we should not lose 
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sight of the fact that the Conservative 
loss— 245 seats—is unprecedented since 
1832, the largest Conservative loss since 
that historic year being 142 seats in 
1886. We may also go back to 1832 
and to the forties to find an analogous 
case of the use of political power. For 
in 1906 the victory is not only a Liberal 
but a Labor victory, just as sixty and 
seventy years ago the manufacturers 
defeated the landowners at the polls. 
Since then England has followed what 
is now a time-honored fiscal policy, yet 
the emphasis given to this policy during 
these recent weeks is not more impor- 
tant, we believe, than is the birth of the 
Labor party. That this should have come 
about under conditions hardly favorable 
to labor representation shows a gratify- 
ing power of co-operation on the part of 
workmen in providing for the financial 
sinews not only of an election, but also 
for the future in sending so large a body 
of representatives to a Parliament whose 
members receive nosalary. It has been 
said that the birth of the Labor party 
marks a peaceful revolution in England. 
It is rather an evolution. It has cer- 
tainly been accomplished by non-revolu- 
tionists. The new pariy is a consti- 
tutional party. The only disquieting 
questions arising from its birth seem to 
be: By a somewhat exclusive interest in 
one subject, will its policy be parochial 
or imperial ? and, by yielding to the pos- 
sible temptations of vote-trafficking, will 
it practice politics rather than statesman- 
ship? 

When a Government, 
like that of Morocco, 
has shown itself hope- 
lessly uncivilized, the civilized Powers 
are acting rightly if they try to reform 
it. Having assured the supremacy of 
the executive of that Government (as has 
been done by the Powers in conference 
at Algeciras, Spain, for the Moroccan 
Sultan), there are two ways, among 
others, to gain control of the country: 
by supervising the finances, or the 
police. The latter of these subjects 
was under discussion last week at Alge- 
ciras, and has provoked an apparent 
deadlock between France and Germany. 
As France is the only Power whose 
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territories abut upon Morocco to any 
great extent, and as she has long had 
more direct interests there than any 
other Power, she not unnaturally claims 
special recognition in Morocco because 
of these geographical and historical rela- 
tions. In particular, she claims the 
right of reorganizing the Moroccan 
police, as, by reason of her long Algerian 
frontier, she would be the Power princi- 
pally affected by anything less effective 
than the reorganization which she would 
compel. On the other hand, Germany, 
at whose request the Algeciras confer- 
ence was called, stands for the equal 
treatment of all nations. This, her rep- 
resentatives think, might be accomplished 
in three ways: (1) By leaving the police 
control to Morocco ; (2) by exercising it 
through a concert of the Powers; (3) by 
confiding it toa minor Power. If there is 
to be reform, the first of these three pro- 
posals is of course not to be entertained ; 
as to the second, the cases of Crete and 
Macedonia are by no means reassuring ; 
as to the third, the disquieting suspicion 
might arise that the particular “ minor 
Power’’ was Germany’s tool. ‘There are 
two fair compromises, we think. One 
would be, in the light of England’s cred- 
itable history in Egypt, to give the police 
control to France in return for the lat- 
ter’s solemn pledge that it shall not 
instigate her to arrogate other exclusive 
rights, and, in particular, any which 
would conflict with the principle of the 
“open door.” The second compromise 
would be to accept Germany’s sugges- 
tion that the police be controlled by 
a minor Power—that Power may be 
Switzerland, the freest from suspicion 
of any—and that to France, as a guid 
pro quo, be granted the other form of 
control, the financial, which would rep- 
resent the Moroccan foreign debt, largely 
held in France, and would also have 
charge of the Sultan’s future borrowings. 


Conditions in China last week 
increased rather than de- 
creased the general anxiety as 
to anyimmediate untoward results arising 
from the development of the spirit of 
nationalism. ‘This spirit definitely arose 
eight years ago, Through the efforts of 
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certain reformers the Chinese Emperor 
was led to see that only in educational 
reform was there hope for the conserva- 
tion of the Empire’s integrity. Accord- 
ingly he issued a series of such startling 
edicts that he was quickly overthrown 
by the reactionaries, the Empress Dow- 
ager at their head. She has continued 
in power ever since, but has herself be- 
come sufficiently convinced of the neces- 
sity of incorporating certain features of 
American and European civilization inte 
China as lately to lend considerable 
countenance to liberal changes in admin- 
istration. During the Boxer period 
(1900) the new liberal spirit of national- 
ism was overthrown, of course, by the 
temporary triumph of the reactionaries 
with their bigoted and fanatical spirit of 
nationalism. Now, however, we have in 
some places a union of the two spirits— 
a desire on the part of many Chinese to 
keep foreigners away from China, yet at 
the same time to incorporate the liberal 
reforms suggested by those foreigners. 
If these are resisted by the Govern- 
ment, the spirit quickly becomes anti- 
dynastic, especially in the south, where 
a strong anti-dynastic spirit has long 
reigned, for the Chinese there have never 
quite yielded to their Manchu conquer- 
ors. Coincidently, in the south the 
greatest difficulty with regard to America 
has arisen, since most of the coolies 
come from the southern provinces, and, 
in general, from Shanghai in the east 
and from Hankau in the west, to the 
southernmost boundary, there has been 
apparently more mercantile jealousy and 
anti-foreign spirit than elsewhere. Thus 
for the present unrest there are, among 
others, five causes: (1) The anti-dynastic 
spirit ; (2) the liberal nationalistic spirit 
of 1898 ; (3) the reactionary nationalistic 
spirit of 1900; (4) the anti-foreign spirit 
in general—greatly strengthened since 
Japan’s defeat of Russia; and (5) the 
anti-American spirit in particular. 


® 


Chinese unrest 
has manifested 
itself in religious, 
educational, and mercantile domains. 
As to the first, the Viceroy of the prov- 
ince of Fukien has been ordered to 
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execute the leader of the mob which 
destroyed the Roman Catholic and Eng- 
lish Presbyterian missions at Changpu a 
fortnight ago, and has been commanded 
to punish severely all others concerned 
in that affair. As to the supposed dis- 
missal of Professor C. D. ‘Tenney, we note 
that his resignation is still under con- 
sideration by the Viceroy of the Province 
of Chili. If this very powerful Viceroy 
cannot stem the tide of public opinion 
in behalf of one to whom he had hitherto 
shown favor, that opinion must indeed 
be strong. Dr. Tenney well deserved 
such favor, as he had organized a new 
system of education throughout the prov- 
ince, a model for similar work through- 
out China. As to commerce, Mr. 
Schwerin, Vice-President of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which has 
much to do with Chinese trade, is re- 
ported to have said that our commerce 
with China is practically gone; that it 
had been all lost since 1900, when 
we were the most popular foreigners 
with the Chinese; that the general 
awakening is largely due to the work 
of the Chinese Empire Reform Associa- 
tion, which teaches the reorganization 
of the Empire on modern lines. Dr. 
Morrison, the well-informed correspond- 
ent of the London “Times,” reports: 
“All the Legation guards have been 
warned that danger is impending.” A 
special danger is the spread of secret 
societies in the army. Hence six regi- 
ments with artillery have been despatched 
from the capital to Chinchau, perhaps 
from the fear that they were honey- 
combed not only by anti-foreign but also 
by anti-dynastic feeling. Mr. Conger, 
late American Minister to China, is 
quoted as saying that serious trouble 
will come, and that it will be directed 
vainst the dynasty rather than against 
\merica, though Americans within the 

ne of the rebellion are liable to be 
vurt before they can get out; hence it 

uld be the part of wisdom to have our 

r-ships and troops ready (as they have 
tently been made ready), if only for 
| purpose of letting China know that 
\ are watching her. Whatever good 
n'y be accomplished by such knowl- 
a certain amount of exasperation 
o: the part of the Chinese must also be 


taken into consideration. Another dip- 
lomat, long resident in China, Mr. Charles 
Denby, declares that, while the boycott 
started with the intention solely of forcing 
modification of our Exclusion Act, it is 
now extending to an effort towards the 
total removal of restriction on all Chinese 
persons, the Chinese Government, how- 
ever, not being interested beyond the 
point of responding to popular pressure, 
which represents the growing spirit of 
patriotism, the increased appreciation of 
Chinese citizenship, and consequent 
resentment at any discriminations. It 
has taken at least eight years to bring 
the apparently inert masses of China to 
the present point. The question arises, 
How long will it take to allay the present 
unrest ? 

Last week at Har- 

vard and Yale 

Universities and at 
Wellesley College definite and generous 
propositions were made towards grant- 
ing the privileges of instruction at those 
institutions free to Chinese students. 
Harvard offers ten scholarships, Yale 
twelve, and Wellesley three. Some of 
the students, whether men or women, 
will pay their own expenses as private 
applicants ; others are, it is understood, 
to be nominated by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and are to be sent to America at 
its expense. For a period of four years, 
however, the instruction under the new 
scholarships is to be free. In our opin- 
ion, nothing has yet been done in this 
country which will have a greater or 
more lasting effect in persuading the 
Chinese that Americans are friendly and 
not hostile to them. than this action 
authorized by Presidents Eliot, Hadley, 
and Hazard. ‘This proposal by Har- 
vard, Yale, and Wellesley might well 
be followed by a similar offer from every 
American educational institution which 
has the ability tocarryitout. Instead of 
twenty-five free scholarships, as now pro- 
vided, we should have five hundred. The 
men who came over from China to Amer- 
ica thirty-five years ago with Yung-Wing 
did not finish their courses of study in 
America, but, despite the fragmentary 
character of those courses, became ulti- 
mately important factors in promoting 
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all that pertains to the higher life in 
China. religiously, educationally, and 
politically. Every Chinese student to 
whom we can now give a fairly complete 
university course would be, not only a 
promoter of friendship between America 
and China, but a guide and an inspira- 
tion to China’s new civilization. 


In these recent weeks 
the subject of educa- 
tional reciprocity be- 
tween America and Europe is receiving 
deservingly increased emphasis. ‘This 
has been shown especially by the suc- 
cess of the Cecil Rhodes scholarships at 
Oxford for foreign students, and by that 
of the interchange of professors between 
the University of Berlin and Columbia 
University. It is a satisfaction also to 
chronicle the interest taken both by the 
faculties and the students in the lectures 
on Anglo-American common law which 
Mr. Charles F. Beach, Jr., a well-known 
legal authority, is now delivering, fol- 
lowing out a plan of his own, at the 
Universities of Paris and Lille. Mr. 
Beach’s course is introductory and 
general—leading to specialization in 
later years. The lecturer speaks for 
forty-five or fifty minutes in French and 
fills the remaining parts of the hour 
with a résumé in English, which is appre- 
ciated by the students both for its in- 
trinsic worth and also as an exercise in 
a foreign tongue. Mr. Beach hopes 
ultimately to bring about the foundation 
of a chair of Anglo-American law in the 
Paris law school (with supplementary 
courses each year at one or more of the 
provincial universities), together with a 
good working reference American law 
library in connection with the Paris law 
library. No similar collection of Ameri- 
can law books is to be found on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Such a 
library, in a center like Paris, would be 
not only invaluable to students but a 
great convenience to lawyers everywhere 
whose professional business brings them 
to Europe. The influence of Mr. Beach’s 
lectures may be better apprehended when 
we remember that at Paris there are 
about eighteen thousand students, of 
whom about five thousand are in the 
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law school; at Lille there are about two 
thousard students, of whom about four 
hundred are in the law school. Thus 
at Paris there are more than twice as 
many students as are to be found at any 
German university, and about half as 
many as at all the German universities 
put together. The University of Lille 
is of course less well known than the 
University of Paris. Lille lies close to 
the Belgian border. With its immense 
iron and cotton industries, it is a great 
manufacturing center, while, with its 
suburbs, it is a center of population in 
France second only to Paris. The Uni- 
versity of Lille dates from the days of 
Charles V., and the law school from 
1562. The faculties of law, letters, medi- 
cine, and science are luxuriously housed. 
Mr. Beach’s course at Paris and Lille 
closes at Easter; he then goes south to 
the Universities of Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse, for the spring session in France, 
as in Germany, lasts well throughout the 
summer. 
The Regulation of So which is now 
Automobiles es" the New Jer- 
sey Legislature em- 
bodies in legal phraseology the feeling 
of animosity toward motor-cars which 
reckless drivers of these cars have done 
their worst to arouse. The bill imposes 
special licenses upon automobiles, which 
are laid with especial rigor upon tour- 
ists temporarily in the State. It puts 
restrictions upon automobile users and 
provides severe penalties for the viola- 
tion of its provisions. The introduction 
of this bill has called forth from three 
societies interested in the subject a letter 
which sets forth very sanely some prin- 
ciples which ought to govern automobile 
regulation. ‘This letter states first that 
the automobile must be made to act “ in 
harmony with other users of the roads ;”’ 
it is therefore wrong to permit it to 
become a nuisance for the price of a 
license, for thereby a class of vested 
rights is created that is a menace to the 
community. Moreover, such a license 
makes a discrimination in vehicles which 
will not be salutary. The law should deal 
with these machines so that they can be 
“kept in a position to be used as a cheap 
freight-carrier—milk to the creamery, 
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horticultural and agricultural products 
to market, and other necessities back to 
the farm.” Instead of a license these 
societies urge a registration fee to be 
issued “under the police power of the 
State, to provide for the identification of 
the owners of the machines.” When it 
is remembered that in New York State 
alone the number of automobiles in- 
creased from about nine kundred in 
1901 to twenty-three thousand in 1905, 
there can be no doubt that the question 
of regulating automobiles is one that will 
become more and more important. At 
present the matter of most pressing 
necessity is an effective measure by 
which irresponsible users of the automo- 
bile can be summarily called to aecount. 
Speed regulations are unfortunately, as a 
rule, a dead letter. If reckless driving 
were prohibited, and then the question 
what constituted reckless driving in each 
case were to be settled as any other 
question of fact, we think that each com- 
munity would be in a position to protect 
the users of its own highways more effect- 
ively than at present. 
The withdrawal of 
Dr. Gigot and other 
Roman Catholic 
priests of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yon- 
kers, New York, from the Society of 
St. Sulpice has been misinterpreted 
as an act of suspension by their su- 
periors on account of their inclination 
to liberal theology. As a matter of fact 
their withdrawal was a voluntary act, 
only indirectly occasioned by questions 
of theology. The Sulpician community 
is a free society, whose members are 
bound by no vows. Its purpose has 
been to further theological education. 
lt is French in origin, and its organiza- 
tion has been centralized in Paris. When 
the French Government expelled the 
ders, the Sulpician community, though 
not strictly an order, was disrupted. 
Consequently the American branch of 
the Society suffered from disorganiza- 
von. St. Joseph’s Seminary, which is 
Catholic theological school, has 
under the direction of Sulpicians. 
'r, Gigot, of the Seminary, has been 
1 scholarly and open-minded student 
©! Biblical criticism. Some of his 
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associates last summer established a 
periodical named the “ New York Re- 
view,” devoted to “the Ancient Faith 
and Modern Thought.” The Sulpician 
Society, on the other hand, has been 
controlled by a traditional spirit. The 
collapse of the Society in France and 
the unlikelihood of any autonomy being 
established in America led to the decis- 
ion that the Seminary had better be put 
under the immediate charge of Arch- 
bishop Farley, of New York. The mem- 
bers of the order in Yonkers therefore 
withdrew, and were admitted to the body 
of diocesan clergy of New York. They 
all remain at their posts in the Seminary. 
Although it is possible that the ultra- 
rigid censor regulations enforced by the 
superiors of the Sulpician Society in 
France may have hastened the change, 
it was the disruption of the Society itself 
that made that change inevitable. 

The inquiry which has 
followed the wreck of 
the Valencia off Van- 
couver Island last month has indicated 
that many of the same causes which 
resulted in the appalling loss of life on 
the excursion steamer General Slocum 
in New York harbor a year and a half 
ago were operating in this disaster. 
Defective life-preservers and an imper- 
fectly disciplined crew together account 
for much of the loss of life. Besides, 
there is evidence that the supply of life- 
Saving stations, signal stations, and tele- 
graph or telephone lines on the Pacific 
coast is altogether inadequate. Is it 
not time that Congress took some action 
in revising thoroughly the laws which 
are supposed to protect t!. se who travel 
by water ? 
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Within two months two 
strong unions have been 
agreed upon by two groups 
of churches of different denominations. 
In December, as reported in The Outlook 
of January 13, the Congregational, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian Churches of 
Canada agreed to unite; this month, 
at Dayton, Ohio, the headquarters of 
the United Brethren, the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist Protestant, and United 
Brethren Churches in our own country 
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agreed to do likewise in accordance with 
the plan initiated at Pittsburg in 1903 
by committees of the three denomina- 
tions. ‘Their delegated commissioners, 
numbering over two hundred, manifested 
the same unanimity that had marked the 
previous stages of their mutual approach 
in accepting the proposed scheme of 
union. ‘This now is referred back to the 
National meetings -of the constituent 
bodies for ratification and adoption. Two 
years or more will be required for this, but 
no doubt of the ratification 1s now enter- 
tained. (uestions of property interests 
will have to be threshed out by lawyers, 
but these are said to present no insuper- 
able obstacle to union. The difficulty 
of combining the decentralized Congre- 
gational churches with others more cen- 
tralized has been surmounted, at least 
in the plan of organization. ‘This leaves 
the local churches autonomous as now, 
and provides for a National Conference, 
in which every ten thousand members 
will have one delegate. Provision is 
also made for annual conferences within 
State limits. Superintendents elected 
by these, and the President of the Na- 
tional Conference, are to devote their 
entire time to the work of the united 
churches—a highly desirable improve- 
ment of the traditional method of Con- 
gregationalism. ‘The most significant 
feature of the union is its doctrinal basis, 
whose brevity and evangelical simplicity 
are in marked contrast to the scholastic 
orthodoxy of the creed adopted by the 
United Church of Canada. Peculiarly 
noteworthy is its emphasis on the long- 
neglected social side of Christianity : 
We believe that, according to Christ’s 
law, men of the Christian faith exist wholly 
for the service of man, not only in holding 
forth the Word of Life, but in the support 
of works and institutions of piety and char- 
ity, in the maintenance of human freedom, 
in the deliverance of all those that are op- 
pressed, in the enforcement of civic justice, 
and the rebuke of all unrighteousness. 
The union thus formed numbers some 
eleven hundred thousand communicants, 
of whom the Congregationalists consti- 
tute about seven-elevenths, while the re- 
maining four-elevenths are about equally 
divided between the other two denomi- 
nations. ‘These are strongest in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, southern Ohio, and 
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the Central West, where Congregation- 
alists are comparatively few. ‘The Meth- 
odist Protestants separated from the 
Methodist Episcopal body in 1828 for 
the sake of lay representation in the 
Conferences, conceded subsequently. 
The United Brethren came out from the 
German Reformed Church about 1789 
for the sake of freedom in promoting 
evangelism and religious revivals. In 
their union each of the three bodies 
contributes to the others a desirable ele- 
ment. ‘The example set by them and 
by the Canadian churches will have its 
effect on other bodies among whom the 
tendency to union is already astir. 

Miss Alice Lee Roose- 
velt, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the President, 
was married to Mr. Nicholas Longworth, 
Representative in Congress from Ohio, 
on Saturday afternoon last at the White 
House. ‘There was a brilliant and large 
assemblage present of relatives, friends, 
and official personages, and _ perfect 
weather and admirable arrangements for 
the reception of guests made the scene 
of the ceremony, which took place in the 
famous East Room, a picturesque and 
notable one. ‘The ceremony, which was 
that prescribed by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, was performed by the 
Right Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, Bishop 
of Washington, assisted by the Rev. 
Roland Cotton Smith, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Washington, of which Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a regular communicant. 
There were many reasons why the 
occasion was of very genuine popular 
interest, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world. An event of 
such great personal significance to 
the President and his family directed 
the thoughts of all his friends to the 
White House on the day of the wedding, 
and no man in the world to-day has a 
greater body of friendly and affectionate 
admirers than Mr. Roosevelt. Gifts and 
greetings and congratulations came to 
the bride from all parts of the world, 
many of which she would be the first to 
recognize as tributes to her father quite 
as much as to herself. The Outlook 
begs to join in these world-wide gvod 
wishes and greetings, 
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This 1s Not Socialism 


The movement to bring the railways 
of the country under Federal supervision, 
and that to make the municipalities the 
owners of the public utilities—water, 
lighting, transportation, etc.—are essen- 
tially one movement. It is neither com- 
munism nor socialism; it is not, prop 
erly speaking, either communistic or 
socialistic. (Communism is the doctrine 
that all property should be owned in 
common. Socialism is the doctrine that 
the government should own all the tools 
and implements of industry, and carry 
on all the industries. Both are fatal to 
private property and to individual in- 
dustry. This movement does not assail 
the right of private property ; but it does 
attempt.to get for the common people the 
benefit of the common property. It does 
not attempt to interfere with individual 
industry; but it does attempt to secure 
public control of public industries. 

The natural right of private property 
rests in the last analysis on the right of 
man to himself. For the product of his 
labor is a part of himself; into it he has 
put himself. Into the picture of the 
artist, the box of the carpenter, the grain 
of the farmer, the book of the author, 
some part of the vital energy of the brain 
and of the muscle of the worker has gone, 
It is this that makes the product truly 
his. 

But there are immense values which 
are not thus the product of any individ- 
ual’s labor. ‘They have been made for 
man, not by man. He has not by his 
industry created the coal, or the oil, or 
the forests, or the prairies. To these 
»atural products he has no natural right. 
it is sometimes said that we have robbed 
‘he Indians of this continent. ‘That is 

ttrue. This continent never beionged 
'» the Indians. The fact that they 
roamed over it did not make it theirs, 

\t the most they owned only the land 
th -y cultivated, and that was a very 
i ignificant portion of the continent. 

in so far as the coal operators own 
h coal- mines, or the Standard Oil 
ypany the oil wells, or the great min- 
companies the gold and silver and 
<r mines, or the great lumbermen 
h forests, it is because society by arti- 
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ficial arrangements has given them a 
title to these gifts of nature—that is, of 
God. And this society has done because 
either it has been ignorant and careless, 
or because it has believed that the best 
way to secure the practical benefits of 
the common wealth for the common 
people was by a scheme of individual 
ownership and control. This is no fine- 
spun theory. It is actual fact. For 
while the absolute right of a man to the 
product of his own labor is universally 
recognized, the right of the owner of the 
land and its contents is always defined 
and often limited by law, it is different in 
different States, and in different epochs 
in the same State. 

To secure the better distribution of 
this common wealth among the common 
people society has created artificial per- 
sons called corporations. A corporation 
is a combination by which many hundreds 
of people jointly own and share in the 
profits of a property too large to be 
owned by one individual; a combina- 
tion by which administration is unified 
and profits are divided. When corpora- 
tions which gvere created to promote the 
distribution of wealth become an instru- 
ment for the concentration of wealth, 
society has a right to intervene. When 
they fail to fulfill the purpose for which 
society created them, society which 
created them has a right to require of 
them a change in their methods. Society 
is no Fyafikenstein, helpless in the pres- 
ence of the machine it has itself called 
into being. ‘The machine is its servant, 
not its master; and the service which its 
master has a right to demand of it is the 
just and equable distribution of the 
common wealth, which by natural law 
belongs to tle whole community, and 
which has become personal property 
only by artificial law. 

But not only these natural values 
have been put by society into the pos- 
session of these artificial persons called 
corporations ; it has also put under their 
control the public highways. The rail- 
ways are the highways of the Nation, 
and they have become private property. 
The streets of the city are the highways 
of the city, and they have become guasi 
private property. And what has made 
them so is the act of society, which has 
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either carelessly allowed them to pass 
from the control of the public to the 
control of private owners, or has delib- 
erately done so because it has believed 
that private ownershipand administration 
for private profit would serve the public 
better than public ownership and admin- 
istration, 

Two fundamental questions thus 
underlie both the National movement for 
Federal regulation of the railways and 
the city movements for municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities. On these two 
questions the opinion of The Outlook is 
definite and clear. 

First: Is there any difference between 
a private person and a corporation? or 
has the corporation all the rights which 
belong to the private person ? 

Answer ; The corporation has not all 
the rights which belong to a private per- 
son. It is an artificial person created 
by society ; it is created in order to serve 
society, and society which created it has 
a right to require it to fulfill its intended 
function; and if it refuses so to do, society 
has a right to unmake it. ‘This right it 
must exercise by just and legal methods ; 
but it is a right, and sooner or later 
society will find a way to exercise it in 
so far as such ‘exercise is necessary for 
its protection. 

Second: Is there any difference be- 
tween the property rights of an individual 
in the product of his own labor and the 
property rights of either an individual or 
a corporation in such natural objects as 
coal, oil, forests, land, air, and water ? 

Answer. ‘There is a radical difference. 
The right of the producer in the products 
of private labor is absolute ; the right of 
ownership in the earth and its contents 
is wholly due to artificial arrangements 
which society has made, and society 
which has made those arrangements has 
a right to modify or to unmake them, 
provided that in so doing it has a due 
regard to its Own promises, express or 
implied, and is careful not to do greater 
injury by changes too sweeping or too 
sudden than the community is now suf- 
fering from present conditions. 

In other words, society, which has 
made the present artificial arrangements 
for the control and administration of the 
common wealth, has a right to modify 
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these arrangements so that the common 
wealth shall be administered for the 
common benefit. ‘This is not commu- 
nism; it is not socialism; it is common 
sense, 


The I aspiring Ve iston 


The United States has no better repre- 
sentative abroad, no truer ambassador 
of its highest life, than Bishop Brent, of 
the Philippine Islands, who stands in a 
remote part of the world, among a people 
for whose well-being the United States 
is largely responsible, as the exponent 
of the spiritual ardor, the religious aspi- 
ration, the passion for humanity, of the 
best Americans. Such a b@ok as “ Ad- 
venture for God,” which has jecently 
come from the hands of this distinguished 
missionary, conveys by its title a sugges- 
tion of a feeling for religion, a faith in 
God, and a desire to serve man which 
place him with a small group of those 
who, in a century occupied with tasks 
and works, still hunger for righteousness 
and follow after the vision of the Divine 
as the best men and women did in other 
days when tasks were fewer and work 
was less pressing. If men at the begir- 
ning of the twentieth century do not feel 
the presence and power of the Infinite 
as they felt these things in the time of 
Job, it must be remembered that Job’s 
interests were few, that he had only a 
single kind of work to do, and that he 
was not separated and kept apart from 
the ultimate questions of life by incessant 
occupation, and the tremendous and 
unescapable pressure of the activity of 
the later centuries. 

And yet while it is true that the pre- 
occupations of modern life are not so 
much the fault of the time as the very 
necessity of its manifold and marvelous 
material development, it is also true that 
men cannot live by bread alone, and that 
when there is no open vision the people 
perish. Appeals for practical helpful- 
ness, for the interpretation of religion in 
terms of human service, for the church 
which has an open door for the worker 
and holds out a hand to the outcast, 
speak more and more loudly, as they 
ought to speak, and with an insistence 
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which cannot be escaped. The modern 
Church must deal with stegern men by 
modern methods in modern speech. 
That is the only way in which it can 
repeat in the twentieth century the serv- 
ice which it rendered in the second, the 
eleventh, the sixteenth. But the Church 
in the twentieth century, like that of the 
sixteenth, the eleventh, or the second 
century, cannot do its work, bear its 
burdens, or keep its altars pure without 
constant freshening of its faith, constant 
clearing of its vision. Altars, however 
beautifully adorned and faithfully tended, 
are vain unless the Spirit of God is there ; 
and the Spirit of God is with those who 
take time to think about him and to serve 
him, not simply from a sense of duty, in 
practical ways and works, but under the 
inspiration of a steady vision of his 
presence and nature. 

It is this view of religion which Bishop 
Brent urges in his “ Adventure for 
God ”—a view which involves not only 
the practical and rational work of the 
day, but the passion of the earliest 
Church and the romantic temper of the 
medizval Church. It is not as a form 
of self-sacrifice, as a surrender of some 
of the best things in life, that Bishop 
Brent interprets the missionary career ; it 
is rather as an opportuhity which appeals 
chiefly and most strongly to imaginative 
and spiritual men of large ability and 
commanding purpose; the life which is 
in itself one of the greatest of careers, and 
offers the noblest of rewards. ‘‘ What 
has been termed ‘respectable ineffi- 
ciency,’”’ writes Bishop Brent, “ among 
the clergy, is more often due to poverty 
of inner experience than lack of tech- 
nical training, I can conceive of no 
nore wretched fate than for a young 
‘nan to find himself in the ministry, sol- 
cmnly commissioned to give a vision to 
© hers without ever having had one him- 

if; charged with the duty of spiritual- 

ing the commonplace activities of his 
| ‘lows without ever having spiritualized 
his own. ... Elisha made the young 
man see the horses and chariots of fire 
b cause he himself saw them. . . . There 
is 10 Instance of an Apostle being driven 
abroad under the compulsion of a bald 
command, Each one went asa lover to 
his betrothed on his appointed errand, 


It was all instinctive and natural. They 
were equally controlled by the common 
vision, but they had severally personal 
visions which drew them whither they 
were needed.” 

It is in the vision and by the vision 
that men live great lives and are able to 
lead other men into strength and peace. 
It is the men of vision who rise above 
the dust of the highway, who see the 
stars, and charge their tasks, their duties, 
and their work with the spirit of sacri- 
fice and with the consciousness that all 
tasks and work are part of the spiritual 
education, who make men willing to 
endure routine, to bear drudgery, and to 
give their strength out in a thousand 
details of daily toil instead of the one 
great adventure for which they long. It 
was by the vision of the spiritual unity 
of the country that Mr. Lincoln was sus- 
tained. It was the constant presence 
of the vision of the spiritual order in the 
world that made Phillips Brooks not 
so much priest as prophet; one who 
stood on a mountain and held men en- 
chained by the picture of the larger land- 
scape which unrolled itself before him. 


The Leadership of 


Germany 


Quite lately Mr. J. J. Hill, one of the 
highest authorities on organized finance 
in this country, and one of its most far- 
seeing business men, commented on the 
wastefulness of Americans in the use of 
their resources, while Dr. Pritchett, in the 
current number of the “ Review of Re- 
views,” describes the sagacity and in- 
telligence with which Germany is using 
science to aid her industrial development. 
While a host of Americans are ruthlessly 
cutting down forests, exhausting rich soils, 
handling properties possessed of great 
possibilities of future development for 
the purpose of getting the largest sum of 
money out of them at the earliest possible 
date, instead of developing them as solid 
and large-earning properties, Germany is 
husbanding her resources, studying the 
possibilities of her development, and, 
with a rare combination of statesmanlike 
foresight and trained intelligence, steadily 
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making her way to the front. At the 
close of the war with France, Germany 
was comparatively a poor country. Her 
agricultural and mineral resources are 
limited ; she has a great army to main- 
tain, involving not only a vast expendi- 
ture of money, but the withdrawal from 
the field of active work of a very con- 
siderable part of the working popula- 
tion; and she has suffered heavily from 
the drainage of her population by emi- 
gration. In this country, on the other 
hand, resources are practically unlim- 
ited, taxation is relatively light, army 
duty does not exist, and, instead of being 
depleted by emigration, the country is 
constantly filled by immigration. 

Yet, measuring the two countries by 
their relative resources, Germany has 
steadily gained on the United States, and 
that gain has been due almost entirely 
to foresight and education. The Outlook 
has more than once commented upon 
the extraordinary sagacity of the German 
Emperor, who, on his accession to the 
throne, saw clearly that, in order to main- 
tain her position, Germany stood in need 
of a far-seeing and thoroughly applied 
policy of industrial development. He 
defined that policy at an early date, and 
he has never deviated from it. It is due 
in no small measure to his clear percep- 
tion of what Germany needed, and to the 
skill with which he has evoked the expert 
ability of the Empire, and to his tireless 
industry, that Germany now stands in 
the front rank of the nations of the 
world, and leads them all in the applica- 
tion of science to industry. 

There has been nothing haphazard or 
accidental about this remarkable achieve- 
ment. The habit of discipline and the 
thoroughness of training which made 
Germany a century and a half ago the 
first country in the world in point of 
scholarly research, and a generation ago 
revealed her as the most thoroughly or- 
ganized country from the military point of 
view, with the most admirably equipped 
and highly educated army, has been put 
into business and has produced the same 
results. 

The German university, the breeding- 
place of scholars and the nursery of 
knowledge, has of late years been feed- 
ing the factories and putting expert men 
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into every department of trade. When 
the thoroughly trained chemist can be 
persuaded to set up a laboratory in con- 
nection with a private business, the 
owner of that business becomes at once 
a successful competitor against the man 
who relies solely on native sagacity and 
the usual methods of trade advance. The 
chemist and the laboratory in the factory 
mean the manufacture of the product 
below the cost of its manufacture in the 
rival establishment where science has 
no recognition. The German Govern- 
ment, which has so firm a hand on the 
whole educational system of the Empire, 
has persistently and consistently done its 
utmost to make places in connection with 
the industries attractive to men of science. 
It has established schools of applied 
science in various forms; it has devel- 
oped the most thorough business schools 
in the world ; it has not only trained its 
young men in all the methods of busi- 
ness, but has made them accomplished 
linguists, so that when they go out in 
large numbers to the farthest corners of 
the world they carry with them a knowl- 
edge of the language of the people with 
whom they are towork. In this way, by 
taking science into partnership, by giv- 
ing business men a scientific education, 
by studying the possibilities. of trade 
through consuls and agents in all parts 
of the world, Germany has set an exam- 
ple and has achieved a success which put 
our easy-going methods, our wastefulness, 
our indifference to thorough training, 
our unbusinesslike and humiliating use 
of consular service for political instead 
of business uses, to shame. We have 
prided ourselves on our business capaci- 
ty, and there has been reason for our 
pride ; but when we remember how much 
has been done for us in the way of natu- 
ral capitalization of the continent and 
how little has been done for the Ger- 
mans, and compare what they have done 
with their limited resources and what 
we have done with our unlimited re- 
sources, it ought to silence the tall talk 
in which some of our public men are in 
the habit of indulging, which is simply a 
flamboyant advertisement of their own 
ignorance, and make us willing to take 
lessons of an educated business people. 

Dr. Pritchett emphasizes the strong 
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national spirit which has been devel 
oped by the accomplishment of German 
unity; the same spirit, however, has 
been developed in this country since the 
close of the Civil War. He brings into 
clear relief one of the great secrets of 
the industrial power of Germany in its 
development of the spint of research 
through its universities, which for years 
past have trained an army of men 
to be expert investigators. These ex- 
perts have now turned their attention 
to industrial problems, and the fruits of 
their investigation and research are being 
placed at the service of the material evo- 
lution of the Empire. A single example 
of the way in which the German Govern- 
ment fosters the business interests of the 
country is afforded by the evolution of 
the Royal Testing Office, which began its 
career about thirty-five years ago in test- 
ing the strength and nature of such mate- 
rials as iron, building stones, cement, 
and brick, and in conducting chemical 
and metallurgical investigations concern- 
ing the construction of steel and iron, 
chemical substances used in commerce, 
and chemical properties of the soil. Be- 
ginning in a series of detached laborato- 
ries, this work has now been housed in 
a great technical school in the suburbs 
of Berlin, and has become a national 
research and experiment station in which 
all the resources of science are at the 
command of the manufacturer. If a 
manufacturer confronts a problem which 
he is unable to solve by reason of limited 
means, he takes it to the research labora- 
tory, and the Government co-operates 
with him. If a builder or an owner 
anywhere in Germany discovers a stone 
which he thinks may be valuable for 
building purposes, he sends it to the 
laboratory to be tested. Machines, tex- 
tiles, cotton thread, beams of iron and 
steel, chemical substances—everything, 
in fact, that enters into the material side 
of modern Jife—are examined and their 
value determined by experts at the ex- 
pense of the Government. Our Govern- 
ment has made some advance in this 
direction, and is maintaining experiment 
stations which are largely devoted to 
arricultural and mechanical instruction 
aod experiment; but nothing has been 
done here on the scale of the great 


German institution. It is in a way the 
key to the growth of modern Germany, 
and it has immense meaning for the 
United States and for England. Both 
countries must wake up to the fact that 
business without science under modern 
conditions is doomed to failure. 


ls it Safe to Study the 


New Testament? 


There are two creditable grounds for 
dpposition to the scientific study of the 
Bible. One ground is honest fear that 
by such study the foundations of faith 
will be undermined. This fear, it might 
be said, arises from smallness of faith; 
if the faith were large enough, and es- 
tablished not on externals but on spirit- 
ual experience and conviction, there 
would be no fear of its destruction. 
Nevertheless faith, even if it is timid, 
demands respect. The other ground of 
opposition to the scientific study of the 
Bible is the natural repugnance to the 
analysis of that which is intimate and 
sacred. ‘This is due, not to the small- 
ness of faith, but to its depth and reality. 
There are some experiences which seem 
to have a right to privacy ; and religious 
faith is one of these. ‘The instinct that 
would preserve it from rough handling 
is natural and right. 

Both of these reasons for dislike of 
the so-called Higher Criticism become 
intensified when it is proposed to apply 
the principles of criticism to the New 
Testament. Concern for the founda- 
tions of religion becomes stronger when 
the statements of the New Testament are 
subjected to scrutiny, because the facts 
of the New Testament seem to be much 
nearer the foundation than the facts of 
the Old Testament. Doubt as to whether 
Elisha really made the ax-head float 
seems to have little immediate connection 
with personal religion ; but doubt as to 
whether Jesus actually performed the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand 
touches very closely the matter of loyalty 
to Christ which is the heart of the Chris- 
tian’s faith. Repugnance to the scien- 
tific examination of what is counted 
sacred also becomes stronger in the case 
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of the New Testament than in the case 
of the Old; because the New Testament 
is much the more closely involved with 
personal religion. Even in the Psalms, 
full of personal religion as they are, 
questions of authorship and date make 
comparatively little difference; but in 
the sayings attributed to Jesus questions 
of authorship seem almost heartless to 
one who treasures these sayings as from 
his Lord. 

As a consequence of these perfectly 
intelligible feelings of fear and repug- 
nance aroused by the suggestion of New 
Testament criticism, much of the saner 
study of the New Testament has not 
been thorough, and much of the fearless 
study of the New Testament has been 
directed by men who have not been 
devout, and therefore have been mechani- 
cal in their methods. ‘The conclusions 
of modern scholarship regarding the Old 
Testament have become current among 
the more \thoughtful of the people; but 
even such conclusions as modern scholar- 
ship has reached regarding the New 
Testament remain the possession of but 
avery few. Most of the books which have 
popularized the results of Biblical study 
have dealt with the Old Testament, and 
therefore the growing interest in the 
literary study of the Bible is confined to 
an interest in the Old Testament. 

This state of affairs is not wholesome. 
It does not promote either sincerity or 
freedom of religion. It is not right that 
the New Testament, which is for Chris- 
tians the most vital part of the Bible, 
should be the part most open to errone- 
ous interpretation, and most promotive 
of ignorance, even though it be a devout 
ignorance. If modern critical scholarship 
illuminates what it touches, it will bring 
light upon the New Testament as well as 
the Old; upon the life and character of 
Jesus as upon the person and influence 
of Moses or David orIsaiah. Literalism 
has been the nurse of almost every form 


of eccentric offshoot from Christianity. . 


Mormonism, Dowieism, and even Chris- 
tian Science are based upon the accept- 
ance of Scriptural statements as verbally 
inerrant. Such cults cannot stand where 
scholarship holds sway. Atheism of the 
Robert Ingersoll type has become gro- 
tesquely antiquated, for it is based upon 
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the assumption that the believer must 
accept as literal fact whatever he finds 
within the Bible; it is therefore made 
powerless by the assumption on the part 
of the believer that he has liberty of dis- 
crimination. ‘The critical study of the 
Old Testament has freed the Old Testa- 
ment from this hurtful and superstition- 
breeding literalism. It can free the New 
Testament likewise. 

It is therefore the duty of those who 
prize the New Testament most highly, 
and who have most certainly found it an 
inexhaustible source of faith, to guide 
the critical study of it, and to accept 
with open minds the results of such 
study. It is neither right nor safe that 
such study be relegated to those who 
prize the New Testament least, nor that 
only those should be free to accept 
the truth who seek it merely to satisfy 
their curiosity. 

This is the significance of a letter 
which has recently been signed by four. 
score clergymen and laymen of the Epis- 
copal Church. Originally prepared in 
England and signed by seventeen hun- 
dred clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, it has been accepted, mu/andis 
mutatis, aS an expression of a conviction 
that applies to religious conditions in 
America. It records a “sense of the 
grave and manifold religious issues in- 
volved in the present critical discus- 
sions,” a desire “that as many of the 
clergy have already welcomed important 
results of a patient, reverent, and pro- 
gressive criticism of the O/d Testament, 
so the clergy, as Christian teachers, may 
now receive authoritative encouragement 
to face the critical problems of the ew 
Testament with entire candor, reverence 
for God and his truth, and loyalty to the 
Church of Christ ;” a fear “ lest the door 
of ordination should be closed to men 
who patiently and reverently apply his- 
torical methods to the Gospel records ;” 
a conviction “ that it is not without grave 
responsibility and peril that any of us 
should build the faith of souls primarily 
upon details of New Testament narra- 
tive, the historical validity of which must 
ultimately be determined in the court of 
trained research;” and a _ confidence 
“that the faith of the Church in the 
years to come, whatever historical revis- 
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ions may await us, will stand, without 
risk wHhout discontinuity, upon the 
spiritual foundations to which Christian 
experience amd the Creed of the Church 
alike bear testimony.” 

This action of clergymen of the Church 
of England and clergymen and laymen 
of the Episcopal Church m America is 
a stimulating example to men of like 
mind in other churches. The Church 
by this time has learned that skepticism 
is cultivated by the attempt forcibly to 
suppress free inquiry into religious truth ; 
such an action as this should be imr- 
tated, because it proclaims the principle 
that to encourage fearless inquiry 1s the 
best way in which to disarm skepticism. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator had the pleasure of 
meeting the other day a gentleman, no 
longer in his first youth, but by no means 
what one would call an elderly man, 
who has given a great deal of his time 
and attention to the breeding and train- 
ing of horses. Naturally, the use and 
the utility of the horse are a good deal mm 
his mind, so that when the conversation 
goes horsewards he is generally :.ot dis- 
pleased. The Spectator, knowing thts, 
remarked the fact that he had seen the 
statement that day that, notwithstanding 
the use of automobiles and electric tram- 
ways in New York and the other great 
cities, quite one-half of the accidents 
in the streets were still attributable to 
horses. “And why not?” the Specta- 
tor’s friend asked. ‘ Any one is consid- 
ered good enough and capable enough 
to drive a horse, while men are trained 
and regularly taught to drive automo- 
biles and electric cars. It is rather 
astonishing, considering the ignorant 
chaps in the grocery and butcher carts, 
that more of us are not killed. I tell 
you it is impossible now to cross over a 
crowded street in New York and pre- 
serve your dignity and your life at the 
same time. You owe your life to the 
nimbleness of your heels, and your dig- 
nity you leave behind as you flee. They 
charge you first on one side of the car 
track and then on the other. Lickity- 
split they come, cabs, wagons, vans, au- 
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tomobiles, every blessed driver trying to 
bowl the pedestrian out. Why, it will 
soon be as bad as in Paris, where I have 
heard that the cabman who runs down 
the most foot-passengers in a year is 
rewarded with the Legion of Honor. 


* Any one is thought good enough to 
intrust a horse to,” the Spectator’s friend 
continued ; “ why, last autumn, when the 
drivers of the mail wagons went on 
strike, it was decided by the postal au- 
thorities that there was no virtue in the 
position of the strikers because driving 
was not skilled labor, but could be done 
by any man of ordinary intelligence. I 
do not reca]! what the strike was about— 
for shorter hours or higher wages, or 
both, I do not recall—but the idea of 
saying that skill is not needed in the 
driving of horses indicates to me that 
the authority who made the ruling knew 
nothing about the noble art of horseman- 
ship. I feel almost warranted in saying 
that he did not have even the ordinary 
intelligence to which he referred in his 
ruling. 


* And driving is an art, an art that 
may be acquired only through practice, 
instruction, and imitation. It does not 
come merely by the light of nature. 
Some persons can acquire a foreign 
tongue with what seems an easy facility, 
while others of equal mentality have the 
greatest difficulty and never succeed in 
any eminent degree. Those to whom 
the acquirement of foreign tongues is: 
easy have a gift for languages, just as: 
some others have a gift for mathematics. 
or for rhyming or for drawing. And so 
it is with driving. To some driving 
comes easily, to others it is difficult, 
while some others seem incapable of 
learning. In driving it appears the easi- 
est thing in the world to say ‘ get up” 
when it is desired to start, or to say 
‘whoa’ when it is desired to stop; to 
pull on the right rein to go to the right 
and on the left rein to go to the left. I 
sincerely believe that in the popular 
mind that last sentence is a complete 
compendium and manual of instruction 
for drivers. ‘That is the reason we have 
so many accidents, It seems so easy 
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that comparatively few ever take the 
trouble to learn driving as a fine art. 
‘I have sometimes,’ says a recent writer 
on the subject, ‘been nearly scared out 
of my wits in driving with a man or 
woman whose every act displayed igno- 
rance of even first principles. Probably 
no more grievous insult could be paid to 
a man than to betray lack of confidence 
in his capacity to drive, and latterly, 
when I have been asked to go with a 
man even to the golf links two miles 
away, when I knew he did not know how 
to handle the reins or manage a horse, I 
have blandly declined. Death comes to 
all of us, but there seems to be a lack 
of wisdom in seeking it in such an igno- 
ble fashion.’ | 

“ When a grocer or a butcher or any 
user of a delivery wagon needs a driver, 
he takes the first chap that comes along— 
a fat German boy, a newly landed Italian 
lad—without reference to experience or 
qualifications. In cities this should be 
prohibited by ordinance. ‘This inexperi- 
ence is too dangerous to be tolerated ; 
besides, it is cruel to the horses that are 
so used. It takes experience to know 
what may and what may not be done 
with a horse. Horse-owners would con- 
sult their own interests and save money by 
hiring only competent drivers ; but these 
tradesmen alluded to are handicapped 
by their own ignorance. In New York 
the greatest offenders against the pro- 
prieties and courtesies of the road are 
the drivers of the delivery wagons of the 
yellow journals and the drivers of the 
mailvans. The yellow journals get their 
rules of the road from the’same store- 
house of cheek that they draw their other 
obnoxious supplies from ; the mail-wagon 
drivers do as they please under the mis- 
taken notion that there is something 
sacred and superior in their occupation 
in carrying the mails that raises them 
above all local laws. Of course such an 
idea is pure nonsense. An employee of 
the United States is just as amenable to 
local laws as any other citizen. But 
the idea carries weight, for the mail- 
carrying contractors are permitted to 
use horses so unfit for work that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals should interfere, And it 


may be added to all this that a man 
driving a horse must drive all ‘the 
time to do his full duty to the horse 
and to others he may meet or pass. 
There are hundreds of little things that 
should never be neglected, but the first 
great principle is to keep your eye on 
your horse. The horse is not the won- 
derfully intelligent animal that some 
think him; on the contrary, he has very 
little intelligence considering his close 
relations to mankind. It is the driver 
who should be intelligent in his control 
of the horse, and convey his intelligence 
to the horse by the reins, the whip, and 
by speech. Genius, some one once said, 
consisted in the infinite capacity to take 
pains. That is a capital definition of 
the art of driving—the good driver must 
take pains, and keep on taking pains.” 


When the Spectator had got this far 
in telling what his friend thought about 
drivers and driving, it was necessary for 
him to leave his desk and go out into the 
street. As he was going over Fourth 
Avenue, though his mind was perfectly 
alert, he got wedged in a group of 
vehicles traveling at different rates of 
speed. A newspaper wagon struck him 
slantingly, threw him in front of a grocery 
cart, which knocked him down, when he 
was run over by a truck. The next 
thing the Spectator knew he found him- 
self on a cot ina hospital. As no very 
serious damage was done, he was back 
home in a week ; but he had lost a week 
of time, while he had undoubtedly suf- 
fered much pain. Bruises and contu- 
sions get well, but they are not pleasant 
when they are green. While the Spec- 
tator was lying in the hospital, he could 
not help wondering whether those drivers 
who ran him down had not in some 
occult way known of what he was doing 
before he ventured out into the street. 
If they did know, they had their revenge 
in advance of the offense. The only 
satisfaction the Spectator possibly has 
is that his painful mishap supplies a per- 
sonal illustration of the truth of what his 
horse-loving friend had told him some 
time before. This, then, may be properly 
called a personally conducted excursion 
into an old field, 
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PEASANTS OF THE NORTH 


They are vigorous, intelligent, keen. For fifty years they have fought the Government by ceaseless 


obstruction. 


The local police, tax collectors, and judges are thwarted and outwitted at every step 
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PEASANTS OF THE SOUTH re 
They are physically, mentally, and morally degraded, starving and toiling ; 
for years in sullen silence, then rising in a frenzy to riot and burn and kill bay 
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THE COSSACKS 


The Czar’s mounted police, four hundred thousand strong. Centuries ago they were planted in the 
southeast—on the steppes and in the mountains—as a bulwark against the hordes of Asia. Savage, 
reckless, unmoral, superstitious, they are the mightiest weapon of the Czar to hold his people down. 


A CAUCASIAN VILLAGE 
Driven by sixty years of oppression, by the Japanese War in which fifty thousand of their young 
men were killed, and now by the unceasing outrages of the Cossacks, these people are everywhere 
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uniting in secret meetings in forests and on mountain sides, making ready for the struggle to be free. | 


A CAUCASIAN VILLAGE. LEADER 


Seventy years ago at his birth his mountains were free. He 
is one of the most dangerous of the Czar’s countless enemies 
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pid PERSIAN PEASANTS ON THE SOUTHERN BORDER OF THE CAUCASUS 


The Caucasian women are often called “‘ The Diamonds of Russia ” 
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EVERETT COLBY, THE MAN 
WHO “GOT MAD” 


BY LYNCH WILLIAMS 


I. 
T so happened that about the first 
| thing I ever heard Mr. Colby say 
seemed to explain in a sentence why 
he is succeeding where so many men of 
his own sort have failed—though that 
was not the intention of his remark. 

I was asking him to tell me just how 
he happened to go into the now famous 
fight last year which smashed the ma- 
chine, busted his boss, and, best of all, 
frightened the boss’s bosses so thor- 
oughly that within the last few weeks 
they have actually surrendered (shrewdly 
enough—pending the expected reaction!) 
and are preparing legislation in accord- 
ance with the demands of the platform 
on which he won his place as the young- 
est State Senator of New Jersey. 

Now, I had warned him that The 
Outlook had asked me to write some- 
thing about him, and here was a good 
chance for him to intimate delicately 
that, “‘ recognizing the sovereign right of 
the people, perceiving how they were 
being misrepresented, he considered it 
his sacred duty, at the sacrifice of time 
and money, to throw himself into the 
breach,” or something of that sort. 
Moreover, this could have been backed 
up, for I knew that in his fight against 
the railroad and allied corporate interests 
which owned the government of New 
Jersey he had spent about thirty thou- 
sand dollars of his own money inherited 
from a railroad-builder. His father was 
the late Charles L. Colby, of the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad. I knew, too, 
how hard he had worked all last summer, 
giving up his plans for fun and absenting 
himself almost entirely from his young 
wife, which he probably considered a 
greater sacrifice. 

However, this was his answer: “* Well, 
you know,” he said, with a smile very 
different from that of a self-satisfied 
reformer, ‘“‘I’d like to think I saw a vision 
or got religion over night, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it was because I got mad.” 


This is not a mere illustration of Mr. 
Colby’s engaging candor, which pleases 
the people, who nine ‘times out of ten 
know a real man when they see one— 
though few of the bosses and fewer 
reformers seem to understand this—the 
unexplosive kind of candor which appeals 
to voters as much as it perplexes the 
bosses and annoys their employers, in- 
cluding both the hypocritical kind and 
the “ honest grafters ’” who would feel so 
much surer of “ getting him eventually ” 
if he only took the high and holy purpose 
pose. This reply tells much more than 
that this firm-jawed, blue-eyed young man 
of thirty-one is a good fellow, with com- 
mon sense and an adequate sense of 
humor, though that is important enough, 
especially since “they ” are doing their 
best at the present moment to give him 
a big head—which again illustrates their 
shrewdness. 

In the first place, Mr. Colby did not 
go into public life from an abstract sense 
of duty; if he had, the chances are that 
he would have gone out long since from 
a concrete sense of failure. He went 
into politics very much as he went in for 
football at Brown University not many 
years previously; he liked the game, he 
wanted to make the team, and also 
doubtless had a normal human desire to 
run with the ball. He is charged with 
ambition. I, for one, hope he is guilty 
of that terrible crime. But as he be- 
came captain of the best eleven his col- 
lege ever turned out, and is now leading 
the most successful reform movement 
his State has ever known, and as it re- 
quires team-work to advance the ball in 
both these games, it looks as if he knew 
how to keep this normal human trait 
from developing abnormally. 

But the chief reason Mr. Colby is 
mak.ng a success of reform is that he is 
nota Reformer. He was caught young, 
and did not go into the game with pre- 
conceived notions to work out. He 


played as he was coached from the side 
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lines—as long as he could play clean. 
Then he got mad and played his own 
game. The trouble with so many re- 
formers is not that they do not know 
enough, but that they do not feel enough. 
They are working for abstract principles 
academically derived from the outside. 
Contrary to the popular notion, they 
often have a clearer and more compre- 
hensive understanding of the situation 
than the bosses themselves, and can 
write books about it which serve as use- 
ful manuals for those who wish to be- 
come Complete Grafters. But reformers 
so seldom get all the way into the game. 
The reason is that it does not matter 
enough to them personally. 

It matters so much to the bosses. 
They are there for business, “ for my 
own :pocket every time.” It does not 
mean mere principle to them, it means 
interest. Likewise with railroads and 
other corporations whose very existence 
devolves on legislation. They are not 
always so much wickeder than we are ; 
they are in politics for the same reason 
that keeps out most of us who yell at 
them—namely, blind absorption in their 
own affairs, the trait which makes the 
success of Americans and has been 
threatening the failure of America. 


II. 


It has been related how Mr. Colby’s 
political ambition was lighted by the 
torches of political parades which used 
to stop at the Colby curbstone. The 
youngster told himself that when he grew 
up to be a man like his father, he, too, 
would make speeches. Most healthy 
American boys get about that far along 
in a political career. In this case, how- 
ever, the flame was kept lighted, although 
nearly quenched by a period of yearning 
to become a stage-coach driver. So, 
while at college—he was in the class of 
‘97—-he went in not only for athletics, 
but for speaking and writing. He was 
a debater ; he was one of the editors of 
the “ Brown Magazine.” Accordingly, 
after studying law and making a trip 
around the world, he “ went into polli- 
tics.”” He was led in by the hand ofthe 
great Major Lentz, the boss whom he 
afterwards overthrew. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the 
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intermediate details. It has already been 
done by a master hand. I can’t help 
feeling, however, that Mr. Colby began 
to see what kind of game he was up 
against a little earlier than he is given 
credit for by Mr. Steffens. The trouble 
was that he did not get mad for some 
time, which was a good thing for him and 
the cause. His enemies, who are trying 
to make the most of everything, are now 
spreading the report that he is stupid. 
Incidentally, I may mention that each 
member of his cabinet—for he has 
adopted that team-work idea of Mayor 
Fagan’s, the righteous and lovable Mayor 
of Jersey City—has been mentioned to 
me with great positiveness as being the 
real “brains” behind the movement. 
Mr. Colby is warm in his praise of all of 
them, each one supplying an entirely 
different quality—which shows his long 
head in the choice of a cabinet. But 
one of his best advisers has not been 
mentioned at all, and that is Mrs. Colby. 
She is not only interested in what her 
husband is doing—which is rare enough, 
Mr. James says, in this country—but is 
of real use to him with her instinctive 
judgment of men and things. 

But it really does not matter about 
where the brains behind the movement 
are kept so long as it continues to move 
in the right direction. ‘Thus far it has 
done so, despite occasional bad advice 
from the inside as well as from the out. 
This is due in great part to the fact that 
* Colby is not a brilliant man,” but cool, 
clear-headed, and capable, which is so 
much better. The conservative way in 
which he conducted a radical campaign 
shows that. ‘The quiet, sagacious man- 
ner in which he is going about his job 
since indicates it, too—so convincingly 
that some of the friends he lost during 
the fight because he would not employ 
wild-eyed, yellow methods have since 
come back to him. 

Every one grants that he has deter- 
mination, but recently there have been 
signs to indicate that he has developed 
resourcefulness as well. He has grown 
a good deal during the past year. For 
instance, the adroit way in which he met 
the difficult question of bolting the cau- 
cus the other day when he took his seat 
in the Senate. He had had experience 
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From a new portrait made for The Outlook by Arthur Hewitt 
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in caucus-bolting already when he was 
in the Assembly. Moreover, he saw 
what a costly and dangerous thing it 
had proved for his friends this season 
in the House who got there on his ticket 
and had bolted at his advice. So when 
it came his turn to do the same trick in 
the Senate, he improved on it by simply 
putting the rest of the party on the de- 
fensive. He said in his quiet way that 
he didn’t want any hard feeling, but as 
they knew as well as he did the platform 
on which he had been elected, and as 
he had asked in vain for an expression 
of an opinion on those points from the 
man proposed for Speaker, he thought 
that he had better quietly withdraw. He 
was about to do so; in fact, his hand 
was on the knob of the door when he was 
called back. ‘They knew how important 
to the people Colby’s platform looked by 
this time, and they knew how it would 
make them look if Senator Colby were 
forced out of the caucus on account of 
those issues. So they passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that Mr. Colby should 
remain and vote only on such questions 
as he saw fit to vote upon. This isa 
new wrinkle in caucus-bolting and ought 
to prove a powerful political weapon 
when properly wielded; better yet, per- 
haps, it will help to do away with the 
caucus evil entirely. Contrary to his 
expectations, they turned over to Senator 
Colby the full amount of patronage due 
the gentleman from Essex. 

It may be that Mr. Colby’s modest 
manner has misled some of his friends, 
as it has his enemies. However that 
may be, he had not been in the political 
game many months before he saw that 
the cards were stacked. He wanted 
to be appointed to the Committee on 
Railroads and Canals. His father had 
been a railroad man, and he was inter- 
ested in that sort of thing. He carried 
a pocketful of letters from men whose 
opinions he guilelessly thought ought to 
convince the powers of his fitness for 
the position. But it was not a question 
of fitness with the powers. His uncle, 
Gardner R. Colby, had once wanted the 
nomination for Governor of the State, 
and had clashed with Sewell, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s man. ‘There- 
fore they feared young Colby might not 
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have the proper attitude toward the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, chief owner of 
the State. This opened his eyes nota 
little. It is an excellent example of the 
consistent thoroughness of the great, 
omniscient, sleepless System which dur- 
ing the past decade has implanted itself 
upon our entire Government, with the 
petty local bosses at the bottom of the 
unseen but weighty pyramid on up to 
the powerful apex in the United States 
Senate. If we on the outside can catch 
glimpses of this thing through the chinks 
of the cracking shell of representative 
government, it would be strange indeed 
if those inside could not see it. They 
are brought face to face with it every 
day; their every movement is hindered 
by it unless prompted by it. See it? 
Of course they see it, but what good 
does that do! It is not a question of 
knowledge, but of power. Colby saw 
it, and it “ made him tired.” 

Now, if he had been a Reformer he 
would no doubt have tried to “‘ do some- 
thing ”’ right away, before either he or 
the time was ripe, with the result that he 
would have become discouraged and 
quit like many another nice young man 
who goes into politics in order to reform 
it according to theories learned in col- 
lege. But he did not want to quit. He 
liked the game, even though it was not 
all it was cracked up to ,be, and he kept 
on playing as he was coached—when he 
could. He declined to break his word, 
which they told him did not count “to a 
Democrat,” in that matter of the Excise 
Bill. The bosses knew he could not be 
bought, so they tried bullying—it would 
not work. Then cajolery—it had no 
permanent effect. But they fooled him 
more than once. He was on the wrong 
side of the movement for equal taxation 
of the railroads, which was later one of 
the planks of his own platform. (There 
was great political capital for the oppo- 
sition in this!) He made the average 
amount of mistakes, but he would not 
play double. He was showing signs of 
his future fight. They should have taken 
warning and got rid of him. But they 
liked him, wanted him, and had hopes of 
licking him into shape. It had been 
done so often before with others. 

Even Mayor Fagan’s historical letter 
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to the Governor, accusing the Republi- 
can party (which included Colby, and 
Fagan himself) of betraying the people 
who had elected them, did not make him 
try to do something. He was House 
leader at the time. He says he sat there 
stunned and ashamed. “ But,” he adds, 
to quote from Mr. Steffens’s story, “ even 
then, the truth falling like that didn’t 
kill, didn’t even change things essen- 
tially.” He was not yet mad clean 
through, and it was not up to him per- 
sonally. He, like Mark Fagan himself, 
supported the Republican party again 
that fall. What else couldhe do? Vote 
the Democratic ticket? His hands were 
tied, and nothing had happened as yet 
to make him mad enough to break loose 
and strike out with his fists, risking the 
consequences. 


III. 

The chief trolley system in New Jer- 
sey, and one of the joint owners of the 
government of the State along with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Fidelity Trust 
Company, and the Prudential Life, is 
the “‘ Public Service ” corporation, which 
some people in our State consider a 
smugly humorous name for it. Now, to 
build trolley lines you must have fran- 
chises, and to hold franchises you must 
hold town councils in the palm of your 
hand. Of course it is easy enough for 
those of us who devote our energies to 
other lines of endeavors to call corpora- 
tions names; but as long as we give 
away the rights to monopolize industries 
which are so remunerative, and as long 
as human nature remains as it ts, there 
will always be plenty of shrewd men 
willing to take the necessary steps to 
have such gifts “given ” to and retained 
by themselves; there will always be 
plenty of men in local governments will- 
ing to have the necessary steps made in 
their direction. No amount of reform, 
religion, or even social ostracism will 
climinate this sort of thing; the prizes are 
too big. We do not allow the Government 
‘> go into business of this kind, which 
wight be bad, so business gets into the 
(;\vernment, which is undoubtedly worse. 
(| the Government does not own the 
ionopolies, the monopolies will own the 
(,.vernment. ‘This principle is at the 
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bottom of nearly all our corruption. It 
is not mere “ big business ” which makes 
the trouble, but specially privileged busi- 
ness—privileged by those who are the 
losers. 

The Public Service is no worse and 
no better than many similar corporations 
throughout the country. They recognize 
their business necessities and comply 
with them with the cheerful capacity for 
self-deception which we all share to a 
They believe in 
their trolleys and they believe in them- 
selves. They look straight along the 
track of success, and thereby cultivate 
for other objects within their mental and 
moral range of vision a blind spot, which 
should be considered and treated not so 
much as a crime, but as a disease, They 
are “ more to be pitied than scorned.” 

The Public Service commendably 
desired to extend the civilizing influence 
of their trolley system. They got up 
through East Orange, but they struck a 
snag when they came to Orange proper. 
So they decided that, as certain coy 


“suburbs of Newark could not be se- 


duced—which was more gentlemanly— 
it would be necessary to abduct them. 
That is, they turned to the Legislature, 
of which they are large owners, to create 
a “Greater Newark.” ‘Thereupon the 
Orangemen in self-defense also decided 
to go to Legislature, and got up a modest 
little bill merely to forbid the granting 
of franchises for a period longer than 
twenty-five years. They did not wish to 
appear too presumptuous about their 
own streets, so they went about it po- 
litely, as it seemed to them. Their own 
legislators, however, seemed disinclined 
to back any such measure as that. Per- 
haps to them it seemed audacious. So 
Colby was asked tc take it up, since he 
seemed to be an independent sort of a 
fellow. He heard that they were about 
to come to him, and he wanted to get 
both sides of the case before he did any- 
thing. So he took the first opportunity 
that presented itself of speaking to the 
president of the Public Service about 
the matter. ‘‘ But he turned on me,” 
says Mr. Colby, “as if my proposition 
merely to talk the matter over were a 
presumptuous impertinence. Hedeclared 
angrily that his company would not 
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touch anything but perpetual franchises 
with a ten-foot pole, and turned his back 
on 

“That was amazing enough,” Mr. 
Colby says, but it was the next meeting 
with the trolley president that made him 
reallymad. This was at a large luncheon 
at Trenton. The Public Service had 
heard that “young Colby” had not 
dropped the franchise matter, and it 
seems to have made the president furi- 
ous. ‘“ Youintroduce that bill,” he cried, 
in a voice which attracted the attention 
of the entire room, although Mr. Colby 
had not asked his advice in the matter at 
all—‘*you introduce that bill,and you lose 
every friend you have in Essex County !”’ 

Now, the president of the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation has two elder brothers. 
The elder of these is the Attorney- 
General, who enjoys the confidence and 
warm esteem of the entire State, includ- 
ing Mr. Colby, who speaks in no uncer- 
tain terms of the Attorney-General’s sym- 
pathetic and generous attitude towards 
him in the delicate position brought about 
by the ensuing fight against the trolley 
interests. ‘Towards the Public Service 
president’s other brother his feelings 
are different. On the way home from 
that luncheon this brother, he says, took 
him in hand and tried to pour the oil of 
flattery on the troubled waters. “ We 
think you have a great political future,” 
he said, “ and we don’t want to see you 
throw it away.” But it was not water 
now, but fire, the oil fell upon. He says 
it was such palpable flattery that it 
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amused him even while it filled him with 
wrath and disgust. 

That was all that was needed by this 
time to make him want to introduce 
it more than any bill in the world. He 
went home mad clean through. 

The rest is now a well-known chapter 
in the political history of New Jersey. 
But from that day dated the reform 
movement now quietly spreading through- 
out every county of the State. It is an 
up-hill fight, and the future cannot be 
forecast. But this shows how a real man 
with the right stuff in him came to the 
parting of the ways, how the primitive 
man was aroused within him to help 
sweep the civilized man into the right 
path. He not only saw but //¢ now 
to what a farcical climax representa- 
tive government was tending, when not 
only the will of the people was ignored, 
but their representatives, elected by 
them, presumably to carry out their own 
desires, were used for bringing about 
measures against them—and then were 
insulted and threatened for merely sug- 
gesting the consideration of their point 
of view! His fighting blood was up 
now; he did not care what it cost or 
whether it offended some of his friends 
or not. He no longer considered his 
friends, his future, or his own prefer- 
ences. He was stirred to the depths. 
He wanted to break something. He 
wanted to get out into the open and 
stand @p and fight in man-fashion. And 
that is how he found himself; he will 
fight to a finish now. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA 


THE HOME LIFE OF THE 
QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


BY HENRIETTE 8S. S. KUYPER 


‘Mademoiselle Kuyper, who contributes this article about the Queen of Holland, is the 
daughter of his Excellency Dr. A. Kuyper, who for four years was Prime Minister of 
Holland, and before that for a score of years Professor of Theology and Literature in 
Amsterdam, and who is the author of many well-known books. Mademoiselle Kuyper 
knows Queen Wilhelmina personally, and what she says concerning the domestic relations 
of the Queen and her husband is worthy of the most implicit confidence —TuHE EpiTors. 


URING the three months that I 
have spent in this delightful 
country I have been most thor- 

cughly impressed with the interest the 
\mericans take in my native country— 
iland—and Queen Wilhelmina, a fact 


‘ich contributes in no small degree to 


make the visiting Hollander feel at home. 
But this most agreeable sensation is at 
the same time tempered by the discovery 
that almost every American believes in 
our Queen’s unhappy domestic relations. 

Wherever I have set my foot, sooner 


or later, often in evident concern, the 
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question has been asked, ‘‘ Is Queen 
Wilhelmina happy with her husband ?” 
I have always been glad to answer 
with an enthusiastic affirmative, and to 
state the origin of the slander. ‘This has 
been about my chief occupation while 
here—a “ twice-told tale”’ in private and 
public, at dinners, receptions, and calls. 
But what are drops removed, when an 
ocean has to be emptied? For this big 
wave of slander seems to have swept 
this whole country. We Netherlanders 
have always been famous for building 
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happy marriage, brought up amidst the 
environment of affectionate family life, 
she has no other wish than to profit by 
so noble an example, and conduct her 
own life in accordance. ‘The marriage 
was a love match ; nothing short of this 
would have been worthy of her or of 
the splendid education given to her by 
her mother. 

The slander started with the dismissal 
of a coachman in the employ of the 
Queen Mother. ‘To revenge himself he 
crossed the Channel to England and told 


HET LOO, QUEEN WILHELMINA’S COUNTRY SEAT 
From a photograph made by the Queen herself 


dikes to free our country from invading 
waters. May I try, in a foreigner’s 
limited vocabulary, to build a dike 
against this invading slander, which has 
absolutely no ratson d’étre ? 


Queen Wilhelmina and Prince Henry 
are perfectly devoted to each other. Our 
Queen has the same high ideals of mar- 
riage and home life that I have found in 
this country. <A greater compliment | 
could not give either to her Majesty or 
to the American Nation. Born of avery 


the English press he had Dutch court 


scandal to sell. It wasat the time of the 


Boer War. Neither our country nor our 
Queen had nidden their sympathy for the 
Boer cause. I fear that the English 


press was only too glad to purchase, and 


so “ hurt two birds with one shot.” 

It became a “shot heard round the 
world.” Are not we apt to pity those 
we love? The rapidity with which the 
false report spread, the ease with which 
it was believed, tell in a very pathetic 
way of our young Queen’s popularity. 
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Especially so in this country. In Hol 
land, however, the slander has never been 
credited. 

Though my task is finished, I know 
my readers will feel disappointed if I do 
not tell something personal of our “ little 
Queen,” as she is mostly called here. 
Little” she is, indeed—but we don’t 
think this to her disadvantage. She 
belongs to her country: a little Queen 
of little Holland. And yet a Queen— 
aye! every inch a queen! She shows 
to the best in evening dress at one of 
the court functions. Though moving 
about among stately gentlewomen and 
proud matrons, no one would for a mo- 
ment mistake the little lady of beautiful 
complexion, wearing such magnificent 
diamonds, to be other than the Queen. 
Hers is, indeed, the wonderful mystery of 
majesty—in her look, in her voice, in 
her attitude. And yet, with it all, she 
combines the freshness of buoyant 
youth. This combination gives a won- 
derful charm to her personality, which 
no one who has the honor to meet her 
can fail to be impressed by. 

As to our Queen’s character and tal- 
ents, I could not better picture her than 
to say that she is thoroughly Dutch. 
She shows all the characteristics of our 
nation in her simplicity, sense of duty, 
love for the home life, instinctive dislike 
of display and society. Her manifold 
social duties are faithfully performed, 
but as.a duty, not as a pleasure. Her 
happiness begins when she leaves, with 
the Prince, The Hague and court de- 
mands to take up the informal life at 
Het Loo, her lovely country seat in the 
province of Gelderland. Here they 
drive together without any attendance 
through the beautiful woods, and at pic- 
turesque points the Queen will leave her 
carriage to paint some lovely bit of land- 
scape. She is very clever with her brush, 
and expert at amateur photography. 
She is not particularly musical. In sym- 
pathy with her nation, her chief talent 
lies, not in the world of sound, but in 
the world of color—a talent combined 
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with a passionate love of the Dutch 


landscape. 
Like the average Hollander, our 
Queen cares little for travel. Neither 


the grandest mountain scenery nor the 
wealthiest world city compares in her 
eyes to the unique charm of one Dutch 
windmill reflecting in the quiet little 
canal, or of one typical village half asleep 
between its horizon of green meadows. 

The Queen has a decided taste for 
Dutch language and literature. She has 
a musical voice, and is a remarkable 
speaker. Her wise mother, knowing 
that one of her principal duties would 
be public speaking, had her trained ac- 
cordingly, and it is a sincere pleasure to 
hear her deliver a speech, in a voice 
clear and melodious and in perfect style. 
She makes a special point of preparation 
for these speeches. 

Her strong sense of duty is perhaps 
nowhere better shown than im the diffi- 
cult task of reigning over her independ- 
ent little country. To be a sovereign, 
and yet bound at almost every step to 
an elaborate democratic constitution ; to 
be conservative with the conservatives, 
progressive with the radicals; to have a 
mind for art, an eye for science, an ear 
to the social needs; to please all, to 
harm none—be the country great or 
small, the task of the modern sovereign 
is a difficult one, requiring talent, force 
of character, and the well-balanced con- 
ception of mature age. 

Our Queen had just passed her eight- 
eenth birthday when the regal symbols 
were laid in her hands. Yet I have 
more than once heard her Ministers say 
that she entered into the detail of law 
and administration in a way “‘ most admi- 
rable.” 

I hope that it may be my American 
mission to Europe to correct a part of 
the Old World of some of its prejudices 
against America. If I may have cor- 
rected a part of America’s false impres- 
sion concerning our Queen’s marriage, 
I shall feel that my European mission to 
America has not failed in its highest aim. 
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To the Robin 


in Ely Cathedral 


(St. Bartholomew's Day, 1905) 


By Charles W. Stubbs 


Dean of Ely 


Beati qui habitant in domo tua, Domine! in seculorum lauds bunt te.”’— Ps. lxxxiv. 5. 


1. 
© blithesome brother Robin, 


God bless thy scarlet breast, 
So joyously proclaiming 

Thy merry heart’s behest! 
What hast thou here to-tell us, 


Here in God’s sacred place, 


That thou hast donn’d red cassock, 


A chorister of grace ? 


II. 
Thou singest, singest, singest, 
High on the lofty screen, 
Till all the nave roof-spaces 
Echo thy plaintive keen. 
And when out peals the organ 
Its deepest, fullest chord, 
Thy flute-like treble answers, 
‘ Let all men praise the Lord!” 


And now before the altar 


Crooning thy sweetest notes, 


Thy “ Gloria in excelsis ”’ 


Soft o’er the stillness floats. 


O merry, happy Robin, 


Tell me what thou wouldst say 


To these good minster people, 


What means thy pious lay? 


IV. 
“IT mean, I mean men should be 


As bright and blithe as I, 
And learn the heart of gladness 
In all things to descry. 
Be merry, merry, merry, 
Is all that I would say. 
The sad heart soon grows weary, 


The glad goes all the day.” 


The Deanery, Ely. 


V. 
O happy brother Robin, 


Uplift thy pious song. 
Thy brave voice echoes gayly 
Our minster aisles along. 

Pour out thy notes, sweet singer, 
Thou bird that man loves best, 
Thrice welcome to our choir-place, 
God bless thy scarlet breast! 


III. 
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THE COMING OF THE ITALIAN 


BY JOHN FOSTER CARR 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


a EVER judge a ship from the 
N shore,” say the Tuscans, and 
the contadino, who is fond of 
proverbs, often quotes this bit of tradl- 
tional wisdom when he finds that his 
wolf was only a gray dog afterall. Ham- 
let’s cloud is not a camel; nor is anhon- 
est workman a shiftless beggar buffoon. 
The laborer and not the organ-grinder 
now represents the Italian in America ; 
but the popular idea mistakes the one 
for the other. Thanks to the secluded 
ways of Italians, the actual facts of their 
life among us are almost entirely un- 
known. In common with Mexicans and 
Jews, they are pilloried by insulting nick- 
names. They are charged with pauper- 
ism, crime, and degraded living, and 
they are judged unheard and almost un- 
seen. These short and sturdy laborers, 
who swing along the streets with their 
heavy stride early in the morning and 
late at night, deserve better of the coun- 
try. They are doing the work of men, 
and they are the full equals of any na- 
tional army of peasant adventurers that 
ever landed on our shores. 

To brand an Italian immigrant with 
the word “alien” is to curse him for 
being unlike ourselves. But when we 
know who and what he is, and why he 
comes to the United States, and what 
he becomes after he gets here, we recog- 
nize human kinship, and see what we 
ourselves should be with different birth 
and breeding. One serious misconcep- 
tion starts ina name. It is as mislead- 
ing to dub a nation “ Latin ” as “ Anglo- 
Saxon.” Italians differ from one an- 
other almost as much as men can differ 
who are still of the same color. Eth- 
nography now makes its classifications 
according to cranial formation, Most 
northern Italians are of the Alpine 
race and have short, broad skulls. All 
southern Italians are of the Mediterra- 
nean race and have long, narrow skulls. 
Between the two lies a broad strip of 
country, in northern and central Italy, 


peopled by those of mixed blood. His- 
tory has a less theoretical story to tell, 
and explains the differences that sepa- 
rate near neighbors, in the north as in 
the south. Ifa single race ever inhab- 
ited Italy to form an original parent 
stock, it has borne the grafts of so many 
other races that all sign of it is lost. For 
prolonged periods sometimes one part 
of the land, sometimes another, and 
sometimes the whole peninsula and the 
islands, have been held in the power of 
Phoenicians, Greeks, the countless wild 
hordes of the North, the Saracens, the 
Spanish, French, and Germans. They 
all came in great numbers and freely 
married with native women. In the 
northeast there is a Slav intermixture, 
and a trace of the Mongol, In appear- 
ance the Italian may be anything from a 
tow-headed Teuton to a swarthy Arab. 
Varying with the district from which he 
comes, in manner he may be rough and 
boisterous ; suave, fluent, and gesticula- 
tive ; or grave and silent. 

These differences extend to the very 
essentials of life. The provinces of Italy 
are radically unlike, not only in dress, 
cookery, and customs, but in character, 
thought, and speech. A distinct change 
of dialect is often found in a morning’s 
walk, and it would probably be impos- 
sible to travel fifty miles along any road 
in Italy without meeting greater differ- 
ences in language than can be found in 
our English anywhere between Maine 
and California. The schools, the army, 
and the navy are now carrying the Italian 
language to the remotest province, but 
an ignorant Valtellinese, from the moun- 
tains of the north, and an ignorant Nea- 
politan have as yet no means of under- 
standing each other; and, what is more 
remarkable, the speech of the unschooled 
peasant of Genoa is unintelligible to his 
fellow of Piedmont, who lives less than 
one hundred miles away. A Genoese 
ship’s captain can understand his Sicilian 


sailors, when they are talking familiarly 
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among themselves, 
about as well as an 
English command- 
er of a “ Peninsular 
and Oriental” liner 
can follow the jab- 
bering of his Las- 
carcrew. Norcan 
ignorant men from 
some of the prov- 
inces understand 
the pure Italian. 
Two classes were 
recently held in the 
Episcopal Church 
of San Salvatore, 
in Broome Street, 
New York, to teach 
Sicilians enough 
Italian to enable 
them to use their 
prayer-book. 

The age-long po- 
litical division of 
Italy into a number 


More serious than 
the exactions of 
the tax-gatherer is 
the long-continued 
agricultural depres- 
sion that has re- 
duced a large part 
of the South to 
poverty. Nor is 
thisall. The peas- 
ant’s lot is made 
infinitely worse by 
an Irish question 
that is the blight of 
nearly all southern 
Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. There 
are the same huge 
entailedestates and 
the same lazy, re- 
actionary, and ab- 
sentee landlords. 
Throughout large 
sections great 
tracts of fertile soil 


of petty States pre- 
served all differ- 
ences and inspired 
an intense local patriotism; nor did the 
narrow belfry spirit wholly vanish with 
the political union of 1870. Relics of 
it are still found. Aska Roman peasant 
if he is an Italian, and he is as likely 
as not to say “ No,” that he is a Roman; 
and so with a Genoese or a Neapolitan. 
In dislike or indifference toward those 
from other parts of the country, the 
Italian abroad usually seeks those of his 
own city or province. In the same way, 
little circles of friends are formed in the 
Italian army and navy. Question a 
group of sailors on shore leave from an 
Italian man-of-war, and you will prob- 
ably find that, with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, they are all of one place. Ask 
them how this happens, and they may 
tell you, as they have told me, laughing: 
“ Friendship is for those from the same 
fatherland.” 

These profound dissimilarities make 
sweeping generalities about Italians im- 
possible. Yet in one point every prov- 
ince is alike. The poor everywhere are 
all crushed by heavy taxes for mainte- 
nance of the large army and navy which 
make Italy a first-class European power. 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER 


REPRESENTATIVE ITALIAN 


support only one 
shepherd or one 
farmer per square 
mile. Tothese idle lands must be added 
the vast stretches of barren mountains, 
and the malaria-infested fifth of the entire 
surface of the peninsula. No new terri- 
tory has been added tothe kingdom, while 
the population has been increasing within 
twenty years from twenty-eight and one- 
half to thirty-two and one-half millions— 
an average density for the whole country 
of 301 per square mile. And the excess 
of births over deaths amounts to nearly 
350,000 a year—the population of a 
province. Through whole districts in this 
overcrowded land Italians have to choose 
between emigration and starvation. 

A definite economic cause drives the 
poor Meridional/e from his home, and a 
definite economic cause and not a vague 
migratory instinct brings him to America. 
He comes because the country has the 
most urgent need of unskilled labor. 
This need largely shapes the character 
of our Italian immigration, and offers 
immediate work to most of the newcom- 
ers. Almost eighty per cent. of them are 
males; over eighty per cent. are between 
the ages of fourteen and forty-five ; over 
eighty per cent. are from the southern 
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provinces, and 
nearly the same 
percentage are un- 
skilled laborers, 
who includea large 
majority of the 
illiterates. ‘These 
categories overlap, 
so that the bulk of 
our Italian immi- 
gration is com- 
posed of ignorant, 
able-bodied labor- 
ers from the South. 
They come by the 
hundred thousand, 
yet their great 
numbers are quick- 
ly absorbed with- 
out disturbing 
either the public 
peace or the labor 
market. In spite 
of the enormous 
immigration of 


railroad construc- 
tion, as well as the 
ordinary building 
operations, call for 
a vast army of 
laborers. For new 
and remodeled 
tenements alone, 
authorized by the 
Building Depart- 


ment between 
April and June, 
1905, esti- 


mated cost was 
over $39,000,000. 
This gives one 
measure of the 
demand. A labor 
leader has fur- 
nished another. At 
a recent confer- 
ence, arguing that 
restriction of im- 
migration would 
benefit American 


Italians in 1903 
and 1904, the last 
issue of the United 
States Labor Bulletin shows that the aver- 
age daily wage of the laborer in the North 
Atlantic States—the “congested ” district 
at the very gates of Ellis Island—had 
increased within the year from $1.33 to 
$1.39. And 1904 was not a particularly 
prosperous year. Equally significant, in 
view of the unprecedented Italian immi- 
gration of the first six months of this year, 
is the announcement in the last number 
of the Bulletin of the New York State 
Department of Labor that the improve- 
ment in the conditions of employment 
has been so marked, and “ the propor- 
tion of idle wage-earners has diminished 
so rapidly, that the second quarter of 
1905 surpasses that of 1902, the record 
year.” 

The demand of the East for labor is 
first heard by the new arrival who needs 
to look for work, and probably a majority 
of Italian draccianti never go more than 
a hundred and fifty miles away from 
New York. Immediate work and high 
wages, and not a love for the tenement, 
create our “ Little Italies.” ‘The great 
enterprises in progress in and about the 
city, the subways, tunnels, water-works, 
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labor, he said that 
an authority in the 
building trade had 
calculated that with immigration sus- 
pended, common labor in New York 
would be receiving $3 within a year. He 
had not calculated the paralysis that 
such a wage would inflict upon industry. 

Of all that come in response to our 
National invitation to the worker, the 
educated Italian without a manual trade 
is the Italian who most signally fails in 
America. He is seen idling at the cheap 
restaurants everywhere in the Italian 
colonies. But the illiterate laborer takes 
no chances. He usually has definite 
knowledge of precisely where work is 
needed before he leaves home. Fifteen 
thousand immigrants sometimes reach 
Ellis Island in a single day. Yet each 
Italian must earn his living in some way, 
and that at once, for he brings no more 
than eight or ten dollars with him. 

This same inborn conservatism that 
risks nothing makes of southern Italians 
the most mobile supply of labor that this 
country has ever known. Migratory 
laborers, who come here to work during 
eight or nine months of the year, and 
return between October and December, 
are a very large part of the annual immi- 
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gration. They forma stream of workers 
that ebbs and flows from Italy to Amer- 
ica in instant response to demand; and 
yet the significance of the movement has 
gone almost entirely unnoticed. More 
than 98,000 Italians—laborersand others, 
but chiefly laborers—went back to Italy 
in 1903. In 1904, owing to a temporary 
lull in our prosperity and the general 
business uncertainty during a Presiden- 
tial campaign, the demand slackened. 
The common laborer, who ordinarily 
pays a padrone fifty cents as a fee for 
employment, was offering as high~ as 
five dollars for a job in the summer of 
1904. In the end, more than 134,000 
Italians returned to Italy within the year, 
and we were saved the problem of an 
army of unemployed. 

If the ignorant immigrant is a menace, 
the mobility of Italian unskilled labor 
has conferred another blessing upon us, 
for it is the very element that contains a 
large majority of the dreaded illiterates. 
The whole number of them who enter 
the community thus gives no indication 
of the number who are permanently 
added to our population, and the yearly 
percentage of their arrivals since 1901 
has fallen from 59.1 per cent. to 47 per 
cent., and is likely to fall still lower. 
But there is something to be said on 
behalf of the illiterates who remain 
among us. They are never Anarchists ; 
they are guiltless of the so-called “ black 
hand” letters. The individual draccz- 
ante is, in fact, rarely anything but a 
gentle and often a rather dull drudge, 
who still has wit enough to say that he 
knows he cannot be Cesar, and is very 
well content to be plain Neapolitan 
Nicola. Knowledge is power, but an 
education gives no certificate of charac- 
ter, and still less does ability to read and 
write afford any test whatever either of 
morals or of brains. A concrete instance 
gives a practical proof. There are more 
than four times as many illiterates in the 
general population of the United States 
as were found, according to the last 
published report, among those arrested 
in Greater New York between January | 
and March 31, 1905: 44,014 persons were 
arrested ; of these, only 1,175, or a little 
over 2.6 per cent., were unable to read 
or write. The percentage of illiteracy 


for the entire United States is 10.6 per 
cent., and for that of the native whites 
alone 4.6 per cent. 

The very success of American schools 
goes far in explaining the mystery of our 
exorbitant demand for unsk‘lled labor. 
In proportion as they fulfill their mission 
they are depriving. us of the rough la- 
borer. The boy who is forbidden by 
the New York law to leave school until 
he is fourteen years old and has reached 
the fifth grammar grade, later in life 
does not join a gang that digs sewers 
and subways. Such laborers are re- 
cruited from the illiterate, or nearly illit- 
erate—those who have failed in the 
beginning of the struggle in which brains 
count. For our future supply of the 
lower grades of labor we must depend 
more and more upon countries with a 
poorer school system than ours. 

Lies have short legs, the Florentine 
tag has it, but the Italian is still accused 
of being a degenerate, a lazy fellow and 
a pauper, half a criminal, a present dan- 
ger and a serious menace to our civiliza- 
tion. If there is a substantial basis of 
truth in these charges, it must appear 
very clearly in Greater New York, which 
is now disputing Rome’s place as the 
third largest Italian city in the world. 
Moreover, New York contains nearly 
two-fifths of all the Italians in the United 
States, and in proportion to its size it is 
the least prosperous Italian colony in the 
country, and shelters a considerable part 
of our immigrant failures—those who 
cannot fall into step with the march of 
American life. 

First, as to the paupers. The Italian 
inhabitants of New York City number 
nearly 450,000; the Irish, somewhat over 
300,000. In males—the criminal sex— 
the Italians outnumber the Irish about 
two to one. Yet by a visit to the great 
almshouse on Blackwell’s Island and an 
examination of the unpublished record 
for 1904, I found that during that year 
1,564 Irish had been admitted, and only 
16 Italians. Mr. James Forbes, the chief 
of the Mendicancy Department of the 
Charity Organization Society, tells me 
that he has never seen or heard of an 
Italian tramp. As for begging, between 
July 1, 1904, and September 30, 1905, 
the Mendicancy Police took into custody 
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The cook, who comes from Parma, only seventy-five miles from Genoa, has had to learn Genoese as a new language 
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SIGNOR ANTONIO STELLA 
A prominent physician and philanthropist 


519 Irish and only 92 Italians. Pau- 
perism has a close relation with suicide, 
and of such deaths during the year the 
record counts 89 Irish and 23 Italians. 
The Irish have always supplied much 
more than their share of our paupers; 
but Irish brawn has contributed its full 
part to the prosperity of the country; 
and the comparatively large proportion 
of Irish inmates in all our penal institu- 
tions’ never justified the charge that the 
Irish are a criminal race, or Irish immi- 
gration undesirable. ‘That was the final 
answer to the Know-Nothing argument! 

Nor do court records show that Ital- 
ians are the professional criminals they 
are said to be. ‘Take the city magis- 
trates’ reports for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1901—the latest date for 
which all the necessary data are avail- 
able. At that time, using Dr. Laidlaw’s 
estimate of additions by immigration to 
the population of the city to May 1, 
1902, there were about 282,804 Irish 
and 200,549 Italians in Greater New 
York. If the proportion of the sexes 
remained unchanged from the taking of 
the census, there were 117,599 Irish 
males, and 114,673 Italian. This near 


equality of the criminal sex in the two 
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President of the New York Italian Savings Bank, 
prominent in reform movements and philanthropy 


REPRESENTATIVE ITALIAN 


nationalities makes possible a rough 
measure of Italian criminality. 

In these columns of crime the most 
striking fact in the Italian’s favor is a 
remarkable showing of sobriety. During 
the year, 7,281 Irish were haled into 
court accused of “ intoxication ” and “ in- 
toxication and disorderly conduct,” while 
the Italians arrested on the same charge 
numbered only 513. With the exception 
of the Russian Jews, Italians are by far 
the most sober of all nationalities in 
New York, including the native born. 
Next, noticing only offenses committed 
with particular frequency, the Italians 
again appear at a pronounced advantage 
in: Assaults (misdemeanor), 284 Irish 
and 139 Italians; disorderly conduct, 
3,278 Irish and 1,454 Italians; larceny 
(misdemeanor), 297 Irish and 174 Ital- 
lans; vagrancy, 1,031 Irish and 80 
Italians. Insanity is here listed with 
crime, and there are 146 Irish commit- 
ments to 35 Italian. Irish and Italians 
are nearly at an equality in: Burglaries, 
63 Irish and 57 Italians; and larceny 
(felony), 122 Irish and 94 Italians. On 
the other hand, Italians show at the 
worst in: Violation of corporation ordi- 
nance (chiefly peddling without a license), 
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President of the New York Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, prominent in politics 


SELF-MADE MEN 


196 Irish and 1,169 Italians; and assault 
(felony), 75 Irish and 155 Italians. In 
homicides, quite contrary to the popular 
impression, the Italians are only charged 
with the ratio exactly normal to their 
numbers after taking the average per 
100,000 for the whole city, while the 
Irish are accused of nearly two and one- 
half times their quota: Irish 50, Italians 
14. The report for 1903, the last pub- 
‘lished, after important changes effected 
by almost two years of immigration, 
shows an unchanged proportional varia- 
tion: Irish 59, Italians 21. 
The one serious crime to which Italians 
are prone more than other men is an 
unpremeditated crime of violence. This 
is mostly charged, and probably with 
entire justice, upon the men of four 
provinces, and Girgenti in Sicily is par- 
ticularly specified. It is generally the 
outcome of quarrels among themselves, 
prompted by jealousy and suspected 
ireachery. ‘The Sicilians’ code of honor 
's an antiquated and repellent one, but 
ven his vendetta is less ruthless than the 
Nentucky mountaineer’s. It stops at 
he grave. Judged in the mass, Italians 
re peaceable, as they are law-abiding. 
‘he exceptions make up the national 
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criminal record; and as there is a French 
or English type of criminal, so there is 
a Sicilian type, who has succeeded in 
impressing our imaginations with some 
fear and terror. 

The Mafia is the expression of Sicilian 
criminality, and here, as in Italy, the 
methods of the Sicilian criminal are the 
same. For some of his crimes he is 
more apt to have an accomplice than 
most other criminals. But there is no 
sufficient reason for believing that a 
Mafia, organized as it often is in Italy, 
a definite society of the lawless, exists 
anywhere in this country. No one who 
knows the different Italian colonies well 
will admit the possibility of its existence. 
The authorities at police headquarters 
scout the idea. As with the Mafia, so 
with the Black Hand. I went to Ser- 
geant Petrosino, who is said to know 
every important Italian criminal in New 
York. He disposed very summarily of 
the bogey: “As far as they can be 
traced, threatening letters are generally 
a hoax; some of them are attempts at 
blackmail by inexperienced criminals, 
who have had the idea suggested to 
them by reading about the Black Hand 


in the sensational papers; but the num- 
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ber of threatening letters sent with the 
deliberate intention of using violence as 
a last resort to extort money is ridicu- 
lously small.” 

It is important that two or three other 
truths about the Italian should be known. 
Like all their immigrant: predecessors, 
Italians profess no special cult of soap 
and water; and here, too, there are dif- 
ferences, for some Italians are cleaner 
than others. Still, cleanliness is the 
rule and dirt the exception. The inspect- 
ors of the New York ‘Tenement-House 
Department report that the tenements 
in the Italian quarters are in the best 
condition of all, and that they are infi- 
nitely cleaner than those in the Jewish 
and Irish districts. And the same with 
overcrowding. One of New York’s typi- 
cal “Little Italies” is inhabited by 
1,075 Italian families—so poor that only 
twenty-six of them pay over $19 monthly 
rent—and yet, when a complete canvass 
was made by the Federation of Churches, 
the average allotment of space was found 
to be one room to 1.7 persons. Like 
the Germans and Irish of the fifties, our 
Italians are largely poor, ignorant peas- 
ants when they come to us. But by the 
enforcement of the recent law our 
present immigrants are greatly superior 
physically and morally to those of the 
Know-Nothing days. ‘The difference in 
criminal records is partly the proof of a 
better law. The worst of the newer 
tenements are better than the best of the 
old kind, and every surrounding is more 
sanitary. Better schools, recreation piers, 
public baths, playgrounds, and new 
parks are helping the Italian children of 
the tenements to develop into healthy 
and useful men and women. 

To understand our Italians we need 
to get close enough to them to see that 
they are of the same human fas/a—to 
use their word—as the rest of us. ‘They 
need no defense but the truth. In spite 
of the diverse character that all the 
provinces stamp upon their childfen, 
our southern Italian immigrants still 


have many qualities in common. Their. 


peculiar defects and vices have been| ex- 
aggerated until the popular notion of the 
Italian represents the truth in about the 
same way that the London stage Yankee 
hits off the average American. Besides, 
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as the Italian Poor Richard says, “ It’s 
a bad wool that can’t be dyed,” and our 
Italians have their virtues, too, which 
should be better known. Many of them 
are, it is true, ignorant, and clannish, and 
conservative. Their humility and lack 
of self-reliance are often discouraging. 
Many think that a smooth and diplomatic 
falsehood is better than an uncivil truth, 
and, by a paradox, a liar is not neces- 
sarily either a physical or a moral coward. 
No force can make them give evidence 
against one another. Generally they have 
little orderliness, small civic sense, and 
no instinctive faith in the law. Some 
of them are hot-blooded and quick to 
avenge an injury, but the very large 
majority are gentle, kindly, and as mild- 
tempered as oxen. They are docile, 
patient, faithful. ‘They have great physi- 
cal vigor, and are the hardest and best 
laborers we have ever had, if we are to 
believe the universal testimony of their 
employers. Many are well-mannered and 
quick-witted ; all are severely logical. As 
aclass they are emotional, imaginative, 
fond of musicandart. They are honest, 
saving, industrious, temperate, and so 
exceptionally moral that two years ago 
the Secretary of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce in San Francisco was able to 
boast that the police of that city had 
never yet found an Italian woman of 
evil character. Even in New York (and 
I have my information from Mr. Forbes, 
of the Charity Organization Society) Ital- 
ian prostitution was entirely unknown 
until by our corrupt police it was colo- 
nized as scientifically as a culture of 
bacteria made by a biologist; and to-day 
it is less proportionately than that of any 
other nationality within the limits of the 
greater city. More than 750,000 Italian 
immigrants have come to us within the 
last four years, and during that entire 
time only a single woman of them has 
been ordered deported charged with 
prostitution, 

So far from being a scum of Italy’s 
paupers and criminals, our Italian immi- 
grants are the very flower of her peas- 
antry. They bring healthy bodies and 
a prodigious will to work. They have 
an intense love for their fatherland, 
and a fondness for old customs; and 
both are deepened by the hostility they 
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meet and the gloom of the tenements 
that they are forced to inhabit. The 
sunshine, the simplicity, the happiness 
of the old outdoor ways are gone, and 
often you will hear the words, * Non c’é 
piacere nella vita ’’—there is no pleasure 
in life here. But yet they come, driven 
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24 February 


preservation of the Italian spirit and tra- 
dition. 

But there are limits to the building of 
an Italian city on American soil. New 
York tenement-houses are not adapted 
to life as it is organized in the hill villages 
of Italy, and a change has come over 


A LEMON PEDDLER 


from a land of starvation to a land of 
plenty. Each year about one-third of 
the great host of industrial recruits from 
Italy, breaking up as it lands into little 
groups of twos and threes, and invading 
the tenements almost unnoticed, settles 
in the different colonies of New York. 
This is a mighty, silent influence for the 


FROM CAMPO BASSO 


every relation of life. ‘The crowded liv- 
ing is strange and depressing ; instead 
of work accompanied by song in orange- 
ries and vineyards, there is silent toil 
in the cafions of acity street; instead of 
the splendid and expostulating caradint- 


ere there is the rough force of the New 


York policeman to represent authority. 
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There is the diminished importance of 
the church, and, in spite of their set 
ways, there is different eating and drink- 
ing, sleeping and waking. A different 
life breeds different habits, and different 
habits with American surroundings effect 
a radical change in the man. It is diffi- 
cult for the American to realize this. 
He sees that the signs and posters of the 
colony are all in Italian; he hears the 
newsboys cry “ Progresso,” “ Araldo,” 
“ Bolletino;” he hears peddlers shout 
out in their various dialects the names 
of strange-looking vegetables and fish. 
The whole district seems so Italianized 
and cut off from the general American 
life that it might as well be one of the 
ancient walled towns of the Apennines. 
He thinks that he is transported to 
Italy, and moralizes over the “ unchang- 
ing colony.” But the greenhorn from 
Fiumefreddo is in another world. Every- 
thing is strange to him; and I have 
repeatedly heard Italians say that for a 
long time after landing they could not 
distinguish between an Italian who had 
been here four or five years and a native 
American. 

Refractory though the grown-up immi- 
grant may often be to the spirit of our 
Republic, the children almost imme- 
diately become Americans. The boy 
takes no interest in “ Mora,” a guess- 
ing match played with the fingers, or 
“ Boccie,” a kind of bowls—his father’s 
favorite games. Like any other Ameri- 
can boy, he plays marbles, “1 spy the 
wolf,” and, when there is no_ police- 
man about, baseball. Little girls skip 
the rope to the calling of “ Pepper, 
salt, mustard, vinegar.” The “ Lunga 
Tela” is forgotten, and our equivalent, 
“London bridge is falling down,” and 
“ All around the mulberry-bush,” sound 
through the streets of the colony on 
summer evenings. You are struck with 
the deep significance of such a sight if 
you walk on Mott Street, where cer- 
tainly more than half of the men and 
women who crowd every block can speak 
no English at all, and see, as I have 
seen, a full dozen of small girls, not more 
than five or six years old, marching 
along, hand in hand, singing their kin- 
dergarten song, “ My little sister lost 
her shoe.” Through these children the 


common school is leavening the whole 
mass, and an old story is being retold. 

Like the Italians, the Irish and the 
Germans had to meet distrust and abuse 
when they came to do the work of the 
rough day-laborer. ‘The terrors and 
excesses of Native Americanism and 
Know-Nothingism came and went, but 
the prejudice remained. Yet the Irish 
and Germans furnished good raw material 
for citizenship, and quickly responded 
to American influences. They dug cel- 
lars and carried bricks and mortar; 
they sewered, graded, and paved the 
Streets and built the railroads. Then 
slowly the number of skilled mechanics 
among them increased. Many acquired 
a competence and took a position of 
some dignity in the community, and 
Irish and Germans moved up a little in 
the social scale. They were held in 
greater respect when, in the dark days 
of the Civil War, we saw that they yielded 
to none in self-sacrificing devotion to the 
country. ‘Thousands of Germans fought 
for the Union besides those who served 
under Sigel. ‘Thousands of Irishmen 
died for the cause besides those of the 
“Old Sixty-ninth.” “ Dutch” and “ Mick” 
began to go out of fashion as nicknames, 
and the seventies had not passed before 
it was often said among the common 
people that mixed marriages between 
Germans or Irish and natives were usu- 
ally happy marriages. 

From the very bottom, Italians are 
climbing up the same rungs of the same 
social and industrial ladder. But it is 
stilla secret that they are being grad- 
ually turned into Americans ; and, for 
all its evils, the city colony is a wonder- 
ful help in the process. ‘The close con- 
tact of American surroundings eventually 
destroys the foreign life and spirit, and 
of this New York gives proof. Only 
two poor fragments remain of the nu- 
merous important German and _ Irish 
colonies that were flourishing in the city 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; while 
the ancient settled Pennsylvania Dutch, 
thanks to their isolation, are not yet 
fully merged in the great citizen body. 
And so, in the city colony, Italians are 
becoming Americans. Legions of them, 
who never intended to remain here 
when they landed, have cast in their lot 
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A GROUP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, ALL ITALIANS 
‘** Through these children the common school is leavening the whole mass ”’ 


definitely with us; and those who have 
already become Americanized, but no 
others, are beginning to intermarry with 
our people. The mass of them are still 
laborers, toiling like ants in adding to 
the wealth of the country ; but thousands 
are succeeding in many branches of 
trade and manufacture. The names of 
Italians engaged in business in the 
United States fill a special directory of 
over five hundred pages. ‘Their real 
estate holdings and bank deposits ag- 
gregate enormous totals. Their second 
generation is already crowding into all 
the professions, and we have Italian 
teachers, dentists, architects, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, and judges. 

But more important than any material 
success is their loyalty to the nation of 
their adoption. Yet with this goes an 
undying love for their native land. 
There are many types of these new citi- 
zens. I have in mind an Italian banker 
who will serve for one. His American- 
ism is enthusiastic and breezily Western. 
He has paid many visits to the land of 
his birth, and delights in its music, art, 
and literature. He finds an almost 
sacred inspiration in the glories of its 
history. Beginning in extreme poverty, 
by his own unaided efforts he has 
secured education and wealth; by his 


services to the city and State in which 
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he lives he has won public esteem. Per- 
haps no other Italian has achieved so 
brilliant a success. But as a citizen he 
is no more typical or hopeful an example 
of the Italian who becomes an American 
than Giovanni Aloi, a street-sweeper of 
my acquaintance. 

This honest sfazzino of the white uni- 
form sent a son to Cuba in the Spanish 
War; boasts that he has not missed a 
vote in fifteen years; in his humble way 
did valiant service in his political club 
against the “‘ boss”’ of New York during 
the last campaign. And yet he declares 
that we have no meats or vegetables 
with “the flavor or substance ” of those 
in the old country; reproaches_ us 
severely for having “no place which is 
such a pleasure to see as Naples,” and 
swears by “’‘Torqua-ato Ta-ass”’ as the 
greatest of poets, though he only knows 
four lines of the Gerusalemme. Side 
by side over the fireplace in his living- 
room are two unframed pictures tacked 
to the wall. Little paper flags of the 
two countries are crossed over each. 
One is a chromo of Garibaldi in his red 
shirt. The other is a newspaper supple- 
ment portrait of Lincoln. 

A man like Giovanni Aloi, yearning 
for the home of his youth, sometimes 
goes back to Italy, but he soon returns. 
Unconsciously, in his very inmost being, 
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he has become an American, and the ‘Their race unites to the strength of ours. 
prophecy of Bayard Taylor’s great ode For many thousands of them their Italy 
is fulfilled. -~Their tongue melts in ours. now lies by the western brine. 
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NIAGARA 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON 


THE WATER TALKED TO THE TURBINE 
AT THE INTAKE’S COUCHANT KNEE: 

Brother, thy mouth is darkness 
Devouring me. 


I rush at the whirl of thy bidding ; 
| pour and spend 

Through the wheel-pit’s nether tempest. 
Brother, the end? 

Before fierce days of tent and javelin, 
Before the cloudy kings of Ur, 

Before the Breath upon the waters, 
My splendors were. 


Red hurricanes of roving worlds, 
Huge wallow of the uncharted Sea, 
‘The formless births of fluid stars, 
Remember me. 
A glacial dawn, the smoke of rainbows, 
The swiftness of the cahoned west, 
‘The steadfast column of white volcanoes, 
Leap from my breast. 


But now, subterranean, mirthless, 
I tug and strain, 
Beating out a dance thou hast taught me 
With penstock, cylinder, vane. 
I am more delicate than moonlight, 
Grave as the thunder’s rocking brow; 
I am genesis, revelation, 
Yet less than thou. 


By this I adjure thee, brother, 
Beware to offend ! 

for the least, the dumbfounded, the conquered, 
Shall judge in the end. 


THE TURBINE TALKED TO THE MAN 
AT THE SWITCHBOARD’S CRYPTIC KEY: 
Brother, thy touch is whirlwind 
Consuming me. 


I revolve at the pulse of thy finger. 
Millions of power I flash 

For the muted and ceaseless cables 
And the engine’s crash. 

Like Samson, fettered, blindfolded, 
I sweat at my craft; 

But I build a temple I know not, 
Driver and ring and shaft. 


Wheat-field and tunnel and furnace, 
They tremble and are aware. 


But beyond thou compellest me, brother, 
Beyond these, where? 

Singing like sunrise on battle, 
I travail as hills that bow; 

I am wind and fire of prophecy, 
Yet less than thou. 


By this I adjure thee, brother, 
Be slow to offend! 

tor the least, the blindfolded, the conquered. 
Shall judge in the end. 


‘THE MAN STROVE WITH HIS MAKER 

AT THE CLANG OF THE POWER-HOUSE DOOR: 
Lord, Lord, Thou art unsearchable, 

Troubling me sore. 


I have thrust my spade to the caverns; 
I have yoked the cataract ; 
I have counted the steps of the planets. 
What thing have I lacked? 
I am come to a goodly country, 
Where, putting my hand to the plow, 
I have not considered the lilies. 
Am I less than Thou? 


‘THE MAKER SPAKE WITH THE MAN 
AT THE TERMINAL-HOUSE OF THE LINE: 
For delight wouldst thou have desolation, 
© brother mine, 
And flaunt on the highway of nations 
A byword and sign? 


Have I fashioned thee then in my image 
And quickened thy spirit of old, 

If thou spoil my garments of wonder 
For a handful of gold? 

I wrought for thy glittering possession 
The waterfall’s glorious lust ; 

It is genesis, revelation,— 
Wilt thou grind it to dust? 


Niagara, the genius of freedom, 
A creature for base command ! 

Thy soul is the pottage thou sellest: 
Withhold thy hand. 

Or take him and bind him and make him 
A magnificent slave if thou must— 

But remember that beauty is treasure 
And gold is dust. 


Yea, thou, returned to the fertile ground 
ln the humble days to be, 

Shalt learn that he who slays a splendor 
Has murdered Me. 

By this 1 adjure thee, brother, 
Beware to offend! 

For the least, the extinguished, the conquered, 
Shall judge in the end. : 
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A WOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 


THE PHILIPPINES 


BY MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


Miss Mabel Boardman was a prominent member of the party of Government officials and 
others under the charge of Secretary Taft which visited the Philippines last summer. In 
response to a request from The Outlook for a woman’s impressions of the Philippines, Miss 
Boardman has written the following account of her observations there. Miss Boardman 
is a resident of Washington, and has been active and efficient in the reorganization of the 
American National Red Cross.—THE EDITORS. 


f ‘O find so far in the East, with 
such Oriental surroundings, a 
city like Manila, with its many 

traces of Western civilization, convinces 

any one who stops to think, that in the 

Philippines exist conditions which are 

not to be found in the neighboring coun- 

tries. It is true that in the ports of 

China and Japan many of the streets 

and houses may have European aspects, 

but this is entirely due to the encroach- 
ments of Western commerce. 

As we drove from the dock on the 
Pasig River, where we landed on Sat- 
urday morning, August 5, up through 
the streets of the old walled city to the 
Ayuntamiento, the Government build- 
ing, I was immediately impressed with 
the Spanish appearance of the houses, 
the convents, and the churches that we 
passed. The light-colored two or three 
storied buildings, some with overhang- 
ing galleries, were a marked contrast to 
the long rows of low, black houses that 
line so many of the. streets of Tokyo. 
After the jinrikishas we had seen in 
Japan, and the chairs we were to use in 
China and Korea, the scores of little 
native carriages, with occasionally a 
large victoria of some American or for- 
eign resident that rattled along beside 
us, brought again a sense of European 
civilization. An attempt was once made 
‘0 introduce jinrikishas into the islands, 
hut the Filipinos were so opposed to 
their fellow-men being transformed into 
beasts of burden that it had to be aban- 

‘panish again is the fine Government 
bi ding, the Ayuntamiento, which fronts 
on the Plaza McKinley, and crowded 
We its great marble hall with Filipinos 


and Americans when we arrived. On 
the dais sat the Governor-General of the 
Islands, the Philippine Commission, and 
the Secretary of War. Behind them on 
the wall hung high the portraits of Pres- 
idents McKinley and Roosevelt, and in 
close juxtaposition, on carved wooden 
medallions, were the heads of the Span- 
ish Queen-mother and the little boy- 
King. All that such a scene typified 
aroused in me, and I think in many 
others, a new and intense emotion. First 
the soil of that mysterious East, then the 
foundation of Spanish Christian civiliza- 
tion; and now, what manner of structure 
are we, the American people, to build 
thereon ? 

Here, at this meeting of welcome, the 
freedom of the city was presented to the 
Secretary of War by the Mayor of Ma- 
nila; and I noticed there, as on other like 
occasions, the eager interest with which 
the Philippine people of all classes lis- 
tened to the speeches. ‘These had always 
to be translated either into Spanish or 
into English, so that even brief addresses 
became somewhat lengthy affairs ; but 
the standing crowds at the sides and 
back of the room never thinned, nor did 
the eyes of the listeners turn away from 
the speakers. How many of them com- 
prehended the import of what was said ? 
How many listened, as children will 
listen, to a story they do not understand ? 
These are questions I cannot answer, for 
nowhere did we come in such touch 
with the /ao, the man of the people, as 
to have an opportunity to learn his point 
of view. But is it probable that he dif- 
fers from the great majority of the rest 
of mankind, contented if he has enough 


to live comfortably according to his 
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wants, and discontented if conditions 
are otherwise ? 

After the welcome at the Ayunta- 
miento we were driven to the houses of 
the various hosts, most of them being 
American officials. ‘There had appar- 
ently been some friction between the 
Americans and the Filipinos in regard 
to the entertainment of the Commission. 
On the one hand, we were told that the 
Filipinos had not shown any energetic 
anxiety to entertain the party, and that 
when asked what nights should be re- 
served for any of their hospitality few 
responses were received, so that the 
Americans took the matter in hand and 
planned many dinners, receptions, and 
other entertainments. ‘The other side 
of the story, for there was another side, 
was not so easily to be learned. To a 
people brought up on the mafiana prin- 
ciple the direct and energetic questions, 
“Whom will you entertain?” or “ What 
evenings do you wish for a dinner or a 
ball?” are much too startling for a 
prompt response. Furthermore, inquir- 
ies had been made as to whether or not 
Chinese cooks, those curdons bleus. of 
the East, were kept, or horses and car- 
riages for their guests’ convenience. 
These questions had made them hesitate 
to proffer such hospitality as they felt 
they were able to offer. The few mem- 
bers of the Commission who did stay 
in Philippine families could have re 
ceived no greater kindness and hospital- 
ity than were shown them by their hosts. 

Monday was the day of the great civic, 
industrial, and military parade. After a 
shower or two came a bright, sunny day, 
the temperature no higher than an average 
summer day at home, though the humid- 
ity takes the starch out of one’s energy 
as wellas one’s clothes. Fortwo hours or 
more the procession passed—regiments 
of United States soldiers, native con- 
stabulary, thousands of school-children, 
floats representing municipal and gov- 
crnmental departments, the various 
trades and manufactures, the manual 
(‘aining school, and bands by the score. 
ds before and after everything! and 
‘! one time, when nothing more could be 
tcund to precede and follow, they pre- 
«cd and followed each other, march- 
iv. happily along, fourteen strong, each 


serenely playing a different tune. And 
finally came the end, the fire department 
of the past, an ancient and for once sub- 
dued Filipino pony dragging slowly a 
small water-cart, beside which walked a 
dozen men carrying pails. Then, like 
whirlwinds from the high bridge up the 
street, came tearing down and thunder- 
ing by, one after the other, the great 
American fire-engines—the East and the 
West again. 

But if we try to rush our Western 
ideas into the stolidity of the East with 
the same chariot-race speed, we may 
learn that patience is a greater virtue in 
the Oriental march of human progress 
than a superfluity of American “ hus- 
tling.” It wasall very interesting, but the 
sight that had left the deepest impression 
was that of the thousands of school-chil- 
dren marching along under the American 
flag. With them rests the future of their 
country. 

One morning the Secretary, Miss 
Roosevelt, and some of the rest of us 
gave toa visit to the Manual Training 
School—now full of pupils—and to the 
Normal School. The young Philippine 
woman at the head of the girls’ dormi- 
tory of the latter school told me that 
among those girls, many of whom speak 
different tongues, English is now used 
as the general language. After a tour 
of inspection we found about two hun- 
dred of the Normal School young men 
and women assembled in a large hall. 
Watching the faces as the Secretary 
spoke to them most earnestly of their 
great responsibilities—no interpreter was 
needed, so well did they understand Eng- 
lish—I noticed among the young men 
one or two whose expressions seemed to 
warn us of days of future mistaken pa- 
triotism on their part, but the majority 
of them looked happy and contented. 
The faces of the young women were 
especially bright and responsive. An- 
other morning Miss Roosevelt and four 
or five other women of the Commission’s 
party went to a meeting of the Women’s 
Club, whose President, Miss Felix, read 
a well-written paper in Spanish on “ The 
Philippine Woman, Past and Present,” 
a translation of which was afterwards 
given by one of the American teachers. 
A women’s club in the tropical Orient, 
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in the midst of the Eastern subjugation 
of women—what a flavor of the West! 
A Philippine entertainment came at 
last—a musicale ina private house. We 
drove through a small garden, and under 
a porte-cochtre. A broad stairway led 
from the lower hall to the main hall 
above, where we were received by Senor 
and Senora Limjah. Off from this hall, 
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as is usual in these houses, opened the 
various rooms of the house, including 
most of the bedrooms, and in the hall the 
musicale was held. ‘The Philippine peo- 
ple are exceedingly fond of music, but 
it seemed to me their playing and their 
singing lacked expression. 

Fortunately, that evening I had the 
opportunity of meeting a number of 
Philippine women, 


Only a very few of them spoke Eng- 


lish, and my conversation was somewhat 


restricted by the limitations of those 
who did. ‘There was a certain pathos 
in a remark one of them made: ‘“ We 
have talked and talked for months of 
your coming, and when you do come we 
have seen so little of you. Now you go 
away so soon you cannot come to see 
us in our homes.” 

Saturday night, at the Ayuntamiento, 
a ball was given by the Filipinos for 
Miss Roosevelt. Here, as at all other 
balls, came again the West with its social 
life. Waltzes and two-steps were danced, 
and a square dance called the rigadon. 
This Miss Roosevelt and some of us had 
learned on the steamer, tutored by the 
Secretary and some young Philippine 
fellow-voyagers, so that we could dance 
it without being reduced to the hopeless 
confusion that generally ends our own 
lancers. A sympathy in pleasures and 
amusements goes a long way in cement- 
ing a friendship. 

Sunday we sailed away from Manila 
on the transport Logan for a two weeks’ 
tour of the islands, and on ‘Tuesday 
morning our first stop, [loilo, on the 
island of Panay, brought us into the 
heart of the sugar-growing country. We 
ran up the river in a procession of little 
boats to near the municipal building, in 
whose upper hall were assembled a 
number of the ladies of the town to wel- 
come us, brave in their mestizo dresses 
and many diamonds in spite of the early 
morning hour. 

In the afternoon carriages were pro- 
vided for a sugar-mill visit and a tour of 
the surrounding country. It fell to my 
fortunate lot to be taken on this drive 
by a young Miss Lacson, daughter of a 
prominent sugar-planter of Occidental 
Negros. Miss Lacson, having been 
educated in a Hongkong convent, spoke 
both French and. English. We tagged 
on behind the long procession of army 
wagons in a small victoria drawn by a 
pair of diminutive ponies, whose erratic 
actions occasionally snapped some part 
of the harness. The readiness with 
which the driver produced string to 
repair damages, and the absolute un- 
concern of my companion, proved the 
commonness of such experiences, and 
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reminded me of Mr. Kipling’s description 
of his departure after a visit to some 
Indian rajah, when he drove away in a 
victoria “ which the horses dragged by 
a few pieces of string and the grace of 
God.” As the army wagons held to- 
gether better than did we, we were soon 
left behind, and thus escaped the sugar- 
mill, visiting instead a fine old Spanish 
house. In the lower hall or court stood 
an array of family carriages. The walls 
and doors of the large upper hall and 
salon were of beautiful old carved ma- 
hogany, and especially attractive were 
the delicate arches that separated the 
rooms from the gallery that surrounded 
them. ‘The outer sides of this gallery 
consisted mainly of the great sliding 
windows that opened towards a pictur- 
esque but unkempt plaza. Not content 
with the ancient splendor, the good dame 
of the house had draped the beautiful 
mahogany walls with festoons of crinkled 
flower-printed paper in honor of this 
festive occasion, and the tables of the 
salon were filled with rolls of jwsz, left 
there in hopes of a sale. The house 
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24 February 


swarmed with children, Senora Jalan- 
dones having nine of her own, and, with 
their patriarchal way of living, cousins 
innumerable seemed to be part of the 
household. 

My little companion, Miss Lacson, was 
most eager to have the tariff on Philip- 
pine sugar removed, so I gladly presented 
her to several of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. It is to be hoped that her 
gentle plea in broken English, “ Please 
take off the sugar Dingley tariff, then I 
can have a little money to go to Washing- 
ton to thank the Senators and Represent- 
atives for helping us here,” will not be 
without results. 

While we were walking through the 
picturesque old cathedral of Jara she 
slipped away from my side and knelt for 
a moment before the shrine of a transept 
chapel. How could one doubt the nature 
of that silent little prayer that the Blessed 
Virgin would soften the hearts of the 
Senators from the beet and sugar growing 
States | 

At the banquet in the evening the 
tables formed the letters I L OI L O. 
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The menu, as at all other banquets, was 
that of a European dinner, save that such 
fruits as mangoes, lanzones, chicos, ete., 
were unfamiliar to the most of us. The 
Philippine women appear very fond of 
fruits and sweets, and the orderly course 
of a menu is not always to their liking, 
so that I was not surprised to see some 
of my neighbors at table partake of fruit 
or cake whenever the fancy seized them, 
rising up from their chairs to reach for 
some distant sweetmeat. If 1 glanced 
in their direction, it was immediately 


interpreted as a like desire, and a hos-. 


pitable hand was promptly extended to 
deposit beside my plate a share from the 
plundered dish. Affairs were not pros- 
perous in the sugar-growing provinces, 
and the resulting discontent showed 
itself in several of the speeches ; but have 
not hard times in our own country had a 
tendency to arouse dissatisfaction with 
the party in control and a desire fora 
change of administration ? 

The trip next day in small coast boats 
across to Bacolod on the island of Negros 
was not undertaken by many of the 
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women, as there was a chance of rough 
water. Even the small coast boats could 
not go within a mile or two of the shore, 
and we were transferred to a most remark- 
able raft of bamboo, constructed for the 
occasion, with an elaborately decorated 
pavilion top. While the men were listen- 
ing to sugar hearings, we went for a 
drive, escorted by the Governor’s wife, 
whose victoria boasted two pink satin- 
covered pillows. At the Governor’s home 
were assembled a number of the ladies 
of the town, one or two of whom spoke 
a little English, and we were ushered 
into a salon where most of them were 
seated in two long rows of chairs that 
were placed facing each other down the 
center of the room, and here we were 
entertained by a small girl of ten at the 
piano, and then by a young woman who 
recited a Spanish speech of welcome in 
which we were called “the fair flowers of 
America.” I felt then, as at other times, 
that in spite of our Anglo-Saxon smile 
over the flowery Spanish metaphor we 
ought to appreciate the sp'rit back of it. 

On our drive to the large pavilion 
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built for the banquet 
near the quaint old 
Spanish church our 
driver and the ponies 
had the usual differ- 
ences of opinion, in 
which, as usual, th 

ponies came off vi 
torious, so that,Yin [f 
spite of a few mild 
remonstrances from 
the Governor’s wife 
and many hopeless 
efforts on the part of 
our native jehu, we 
drove several times 


round the plaza be- 
fore the PONIES a PHOTOGRAPH BY BURR M‘INTOSH 
A DATTO 


sented to stop at the 
pavilion in the cen- 
ter. Here the many expected speeches 
had to be cut out because of the lateness 
of the hour, and, as every Filipino is an 
orator, many a disappointed Demosthe- 
nes or Cicero must have gone home with 
bitterness in his heart against the men of 
the West who had spent so many hours 
in the morning gathering facts that they 
had no time left for eloquence. How- 
ever, it is deeds, not words, that count, 
and to talk of independence to a people 
in no way fitted for such freedom can only 
do harm ; but to lower or abolish the tariff 
on their products will be of practical 
benefit tothem and prove an honest desire 
to aid in their progress and prosperity. 


24 February 


Onward to the 
south we sailed from 
lloilo, leaving the 
complex problems of 
the Filipinos for the 
more picturesque and 
less perplexing ques- 
tions of the Moro 
country. Here is 
more virgin soil— 
rocky perhaps, but 
not so sown with 
weeds and tares, and 
simpler inthe cultiva- 
tion. Around us, as 
we lay off the pretty 
harbor of Zambo- 
ango, swarmed the 
small native canoes 
with their broad out- 
riggers extending on either side. 

The native constabulary, in khaki, 
barefooted, and on their head that sign 
of the Moslem, the fez, lined the dock 
where we landed, and on the pretty 
parade-ground of the post, bordered by 
rows of palms, were scores of promi- 
nent dattos brilliant in their many-hued 
costumes, of which red was the predom- 
inating color. Many of them, accom- 
panied by their parasol-bearers and 
betel-nut carriers, were presented by 
Colonel Mans to Miss Roosevelt, and 
one old datto, as he gazed at the slight, 
girlish figure carrying her own parasol, 
inquired, with some suspicion, “ Is that 
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the one?”’ Governor 
Finley, the military 
Governor of the 
province, has estab- 
lished a Moro ex- 
change to encour- 
age them in peaceful 
pursuits, and there 
we bought mainly 
bolos, trusting that 
by 30 doing we 
might indirectly as- | 
sist in this effort to 
“ beat their swords 
into plowshares 
and their spears in- 
to pruning-hooks.”’ 
Watching the sale 
of a bolo, one of the 
Moros, standing by, 
volunteered the ad- 
vice to pur- 
chaser to buy a 
rough-hilted one, as 
the handle of smooth 
silver became slip- 
pery as soon as 
covered with blood 
—a counsel that 
I thought might 
easily have come 
from one of our own 
red men at home. 
Sulu or Jolo, like 
Zamboanga, has a 
most picturesque 
harbor. ‘There we 
were entertained by 


near the doorgazing 
with mild interest 
upon the dancers. 

Except foraday’s 
excursion through a 
rice-growing coun- 
try from Manila to | 
San Fernando, our 
only interior view of. 
any of the islands 
was in Mindanao, 
where we crossed a 
narrow neck of land 
from Malabang on 
the south to Camp 
Overton on _ the 
north. The narrow 
road wandered up 
much of the way 
| through forest 
jungle, great ropes 
of vines binding the 
unfamiliar trees and 
enormous ferns to- 


gether like huge 
twisted serpents. 
Here and there; 

swinging in the 

branches, we caught 


glimpses of some 
bold monkey that 
our advance guard 
of cavalry had not 
frightened away. 
Only once did we 
pass a cluster of 
little native grass 
houses, and hardly 


Moro sports of a 
primitive nature. A 
Back of the stand 

on which we sat stretched a most beautt- 
ful tropical scene, a view of greensward 
under groves of cocoanut-trees, dotted 
with bright-colored Moro groups, and the 
blue sea with its scattered islands glisten- 
ing beyond in the sunlight. 

In the Moro country no question of 
social equality vexes conditions, and 
though at the dance at the Army Club 
the stout little Sultan in a uniform re 
splendent with gold lace, and many of 
the dattos in their native dress, were 
present, yet, save when presenting Miss 
Roosevelt with a Moro saddle, a bolo, or 
a baroque pearl, they sat in a little group 
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a Moro was met on 
the way, yet we had 
a large guard, for the 
jungle presses close on the roadway, and 
could easily shelter any unfriendly datto 
whose bolo thirsted for prey. The black 
volcanic soil through which the road: was 
often cut holds promises of great future 
wealth when the island is developed, 
and on the rolling plains around Camp 
Vickars and Camp Keithley it produced 
a dense growth of grass eight or ten 
feet high. Leaving the wagons beyond 
Camp Vickars late in the afternoon, we 
climbed down a mile or two of steep and 
muddy trail to the beautiful Lake Lanao. 
All around it were the mountains fading 
away under a black storm-cloud in the 
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distance, and down to its very borders 
crept the forest. Clusters of cocoanut- 
trees with little groups of grass huts 
were scattered along the eighteen miles 
of shore by which we sailed before 
night and the storm shut down upon us. 
Camp Keithley was reached in a deluge 
of tropical rain, and we shivered under 
our mackintoshes with a thermometer 
not up to seventy that August evening. 
We stayed with the officers’ families 
in their little houses of bamboo and 
grass, and when in the morning the light 
shone in through the chinks in the outer 
walls of our room, and we pushed up 
with long poles the thatching that hung 
down over the glassless windows, Miss 
Roosevelt and I felt ourselves in quite a 
Robinson Crusoe atmosphere. There 
was hardly time before we left in the 
morning for a glimpse on our side of the 
camp of the beautiful lake still under the 
444 


haze of early dawn, and, on the other, of 
the distant sea. Eighteen miles of road 
led down to Camp Overton, twelve of 
which no vocabulary can be found to 
describe—mud to the horses’ knees, ruts 
to the hubs of the wheels, and miles of 
bamboo corduroy that consisted mainly 
of holes. 

On Cebu the rice crop had been dam- 
aged by an early drought, and back of 
the decorations, parade, banquet, and 
ball there was some discontent of a 
political nature and some real suffering 
from lack of food. Illness had followed 
in the wake of famine, and two Ameri- 
can women had established a small hos- 
pital for the sick women and children— 
a hospital without any nurses except 
themselves, and with such medical at- 
tendance as they could secure. The 
expenses of this hospital of fifty or more 
patients, and the feeding of three or 
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four hundred other persons, had cost 
only about ten dollars a day. ‘Twenty 
thousand doctors, I was told in Manila, 
are needed throughout the islands, and 
it is fortunate that a number of young 
Filipinos, who are studying in the United 
States, intend to pursue that profession. 

To reach Taclogan we had a most 
beautiful sail on small coast boats through 
the picturesque, river-like Straits of San 
Juanico, often not a third of a mile 
broad, which separate the islands of 
Samar and Leyte. Conditions were dif- 
ferent here. We were in the hemp-grow- 
ing provinces, and with prosperity came 
contentment that manifested itself in the 
speeches, and the hope was expressed 
by some that the Philippines might one 
day be a new star on the flag of the 
United States. 

Albay, whose seaport is Legaspi, and 
Sorsogon, being likewise in the hemp 


country, were prosperous, and so there 
also we found contentment. As we 
sailed that early morning up to Legaspi, 
who that saw it still unveiled by clouds 
can ever forget that wonderful volcano 
of Mayon, rising a perfect cone nearly 
nine thousand feet out of the sea? 
Could it borrow from Fuji the white cap 
of snow, it would outrival in loveliness 
and grandeur that famous volcano of 
Japan. 

Our last three days in Manila the Sec- 
retary of War, Miss Roosevelt, and I 
spent as the guests of Sefior Benito 
Legarda, one of the three Philippine 
members of the Civil Government Com- 
mission. ‘The house was as large and 
generous in its proportions as the hos- 
pitality we received there. The broad 
stairway led into a great square hall in 
front of which was an equally spacious 


salon, and off of the hall and salon 
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opened the bedrooms. At the end of an 
extended part of the hall stretched the 
dining-room, the width of the house, that 
could easily have held twoscore or more 
of dinner guests. The house of the 
Philippine gentleman is apparently the 
house of his friends, for all day long the 
great hall was occupied, the men sitting 
by the open windows disposing of one 
long cigar after another, while occasion- 
ally some one drifted to the grand piano, 
or a special group disappeared into the 
Secretary’s room to discuss Philippine 
conditions. 

After the return to Manila the Com- 
mission devoted a day to a hearing of 
the malcontents, who cesired immediate 
independence ; one among them stating 
that if this was granted they would do 
away with all taxation. Upon being 
questioned by a member of Congress as 
to how he could support the govern- 
ment, he promptly replied that that was 
a mere detail he had not yet considered. 
A sufficient answer, it seemed to me, as 
to the Filipinos’ present fitness for self- 
government. 

On Thursday, August thirty-first, I, 
for one, reluctantly sailed away from the 
Philippines. We had seen much, yet all 
too little, of these intensely interesting 
islands. 

And what of final impressions? I 
can speak only for myself. The problem 
is a great one, but therefore the more 
interesting, the more worthy of a great 
people, and, if it is eventually solved, 
Manila will prove to the United States 
as valuable as Hongkong is to England, 
and the rich soil of the Philippines will 


bring back to us in manifold returns the 
bread now cast upon its waters. He 
who goes out to the islands in official 
capacity must study conditions not only 
from the American’s but also from the 
Filipino’s point of view, if he would 
understand and deal justly with this 
people. The man whom President Mc- 
Kinley appointed the first Civil Governor 
of the islands set the highest example of 
what a colonial official should be—strong 
but sympathetic, progressive yet patient; 
and to-day no one has so great an influ- 
ence with the people there, because of 
their trust and confidence in him. 

The small social courtesies mean 
much more to a race educated under 
Spanish tutelage than to the Anglo 
Saxon, and in such matters our American 
women can play an all-important part if 
they will. The Philippine women are 
sensitive, but quickly and warmly re- 
sponsive to a true courtesy that is with- 
out condescension. 

There rests an equally grave duty to 
the Philippines upon certain of our offi- 
cials and legislators here at home—a 
duty of the strong towards the weak. 
To give them independence now would 
be as great a crime as to turn a child 
out into a winter night. Rather out of 
our plenty let us grant them a little by 
such wise legislation as will aid their 
productions and increase their prosperity. 

For my part, I do not think the ques- 
tion is whether or not the problem can 
be solved, but whether or not we are 
capable of rising to the high plane of 
patience, sympathy, and unselfishness 
that such a solution requires. 
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ARRIGO BOITO, POET AND 


COMPOSER 


BY DR. ENRICO FONDI 


HAVE just met Boito again. As 

always, his giant figure was a bit 

curved. He was clad in a black 
suit. His face was clean-shaven, save 
for his gray-sprinkled mustache, becom- 
‘ng more and more like his whiter hair. 
His blue eyes were as expressive as ever, 
ind under his stiff hat his head gently 
moved with the movement of his body. 


‘ 


Boito is doubtless the greatest living 
Italian musician. He is so, first, because 
he is the most erudite as well as the most 
inspired of present-day Italian composers, 
and, second, because he is also a poet, 
pure and simple. Like some of the 
ancients, he unites in himself two depart- 
ments of art. But, it may be added, 


Boito represents another (double asset, 
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that of race. He is the son of an 
Italian, the Cavaliere Silvestro Boito, 
and of a Pole, the Countess Giuseppina 
Rodolinska. Born in 1842, in Padua, 
Arrigo Boito has always given some evi- 
dence of this double racial nature, Latin 
and Slav. He knows how to be as 
ardent as a vagabond of the steppes and 
as calm as a pagan philosopher. From 
this union emanates the double essence 
of his art. With his Slav blood he can 
keenly appreciate northern poetry, with 
its peculiar romantic characteristics, the 
cavalcades of specters, the languishing 
virgins, the dawmonic angels (images 
which, after 1815, also invaded Italian 
literature), together with the crunching 


of the bones of the dead, the sighs and 


tears of countless mourners, the grimaces 
of the demented, and the delirium of the 
fevered, all marking a grotesque passion 
in poetic imagination. This kind of 
romanticism, this distortion of vision, 
this dolorous antithesis of life, did not 
have its Italian poet, par excellence, until 
after 1860, and then he appeared in the 
person of Arrigo Boito. With this late 
comer all these romantic ingredients 
were by no means mere incumbrances 
and rubbish, as they had been with many 
other European poets; with him they 
became a living force because they found 
a sympathetic and truly appreciative 
interpreter. In him the romantic form, 
however, is quite the contrary from that 
which had distinguished the so-called 
Italian romanticists; his is far more 
completely worked out and concentrated, 
as it is also fuller of imagery and sensa- 


‘tion. He has been Italy’s one latter-day 


romantic poet, even if he did appear a 
long time after our so-called romanticists, 
those who bore in reality, however, only 
the mask of romanticism. 

His poetic genius had a precocious 
development. Among his lyrics the 
masterpiece is the fable of King Bear, in 
which the narration borrows much theat- 
rical make-up from old-time romanticism 
(dwarfs, headsmen, enslaved Hebrew 
maidens, cruel princesses, troubadours, 
devils masquerading as monks, serpents, 
hyenas, wolves, lapwings, the mixture of 
wedding scenes with serenades by enam- 
ored poets, with apparition flights, with 
banquets, with burials—and all this in 
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very varied form which hides harmonious 
verse, a verse which now dances, now 
trembles, now lulls us, now even terrifies 
us. King Bear represents Evil, not that of 
manhood, but that of mere angry Nature, 
the Evil represented by ferocious wild 
beasts, by atmospheric storms, by oceans 
in tempests, by volcanoes in eruption. 
Opposed to Evil stands the Worm, death. 
We thus are in the presence of poetic 
symbols such as popular fantasy creates, 
or, in accord with it, the fantasy of a 
sympathetic artist. Boito’s lyrics arouse 
in us a real sense of musical emotion. 
The tragico-humoristic “ vision of King 
Bear ” was followed by the very original 
“Dualism,” “The Mummy,” “ The 
Merry Mothers ”’—composed. with his 
friend the poet Emilio Praga—and the 
libretto of “‘ Hamlet,” written for another 
friend, Franco Faccio, the composer. 

From that time to the present Boito’s 
literary work, known by his name or by 
that of the clever anagram, Tobia Gorrio, 
or given forth anonymously, was chiefly 
that of the libretto—the necessary trans- 
formation for the Italian lyrical stage of 
the texts of “ Rienzi,” *“‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,” a version of Wagner’s songs, 
“Hero and Leander” (put into music 
first by himself, and then, destroying his 
notes, given to his friend Bottesini and 
then to Mancinelli) (1879), “La Gio- 
conda ” for Ponchielli (1884), ‘ Othello ” 
(1885) and “ Falstaff” (1893) for Verdi, 
not to mention a “ Pierluigi Farnese ” 
for Palumbo, a “ Zoroaster,” “‘ Iran,” and 
“ Eclogues” for Coronaro, and “ The 
Sickle ” for Catalani. 

Before the composition of “ Mephis- 
topheles ”—* Mefistofele ” in Italian— 
the union of Boito’s poetic and musical 
activity is represented by “ The Fourth 
of June” (1860) and “ The Sisters of 
Italy ” (1861); but they represent also 
a collaboration with Faccio, Boito’s com- 
panion at the Milan Conservatory. These 
achievements were presented at the clos- 
ing exercises of the scholastic term at 
the Conservatory ; they gained for each 
student the sum of two thousand francs, 
with which the young Italians were able 
to make a foreign tour. They visited 
Germany and France. At Paris they 
presented a letter of introduction to 
Verdi, which had been given to them by 
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the Countess Clara Maffei. From this 
dated the memorable friendship of Boito 
with the great master—a friendship so 
fecund for the art of music as interpreted 
by Verdi that Boito produced the»words 
for the elder composer’s “ Hymn to 
the Nation,” “Simone _ Boccanegra,” 
“ Othello,” and “ Falstaff.” These libretti 
make us regret that our poet Boito had 
not been born two decades earlier in 
order that he might have united his 
worth-while co-operation with Verdi's 
muse. For Boito’s libretti are true works 
of art. Wherever delicacy. of thought is 
allied to sincerity of sentiment, wherever 
the supreme law of rhythm dominates 
all, wrapping ideas and actions in a 
sweetly sonorous wave, Boito’s libretti 
are tobe mentioned. Moreover, I would 
say that, as we have noted with Boito’s 
lyrics, they arouse in us a sense of true 
musical emotion.. The composer has 
been an efficacious reformer of the 
libretto ; he has brought new life to it. 
Up to the present the only work of 
poetry and music which exhibits to us 
Boito’s entire soul is “‘ Mefistofele,” cre- 
ated when Boito was but twenty-six years 
old, and now one of the corner-stones of 
the Italian stage. Having returned from 
the Garibaldi expedition of 1866, Boito 
devoted himself to the completion of this 
work, words and music. It is certain 
that the words cost him the greater labor, 
and also cost him a characteristic and 
more tormenting hesitation than did the 
music. Gounod had contented himself 
with taking a simple, amorous episode 
from Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” But Boito, fol- 
lowing a more comprehensive plan, con- 
densed the poem, admirably coloring it, 
into six pictures, and with such a clear- 
ness that with a glance we are all able 
to understand them. ‘This is the first 
reason for the superiority of “ Mefis- 
tofele,” which was first produced at the 
Scala, at Milan, on the 5th of March, 
1868. Alas that one must chronicle its 
memorable failure! It is true that the 
Prologue and the Scene in Greece 
were applauded, but these were alone 
exempt from the tempest of howl. At 
‘he third representation of “ Mefistofele” 
he noise was so deafening that Faust 
-ould not even hear the orchestra, and 
‘nce was unable to sing in tune. The 


orchestra was directed by Boito himself 
—tall, thin, pale, fair, imperturbable, and 
serene as a statue which would await 
from the future its consecration of glory. 
At the close some friends, with the prin- 
cipal men of the orchestra, pressed about 
him, congratulating and embracing him. 
The bitterest polemical discussion arose, 
however, in which all Milan took part. 
It lasted several days, and even caused 
duels. No work of art ever aroused 
such a warlike spirit, I believe. Some 
newspapers called Boito’s music “ not 
music at all, but pedantry,” and called 
Boito himself “a blockhead.” Let it be 
added, however, parenthetically, that 
Beethoven’s famous Kreutzer Sonata” 
was dubbed by a Leipsic paper “all 
that is most grotesque.”’ 

Beyond anything, the public could not 
pardon Boito the frankness with which 
he had shown himself to be an innovator. 
At that time it would not admit as worth 
while anything new since Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, with the exception of Verdi; 
and if this was true in general, in par- 
ticular was it true that the public deemed 
it unpatriotic to accept any reforming 
influence which an Italian, with such 
antecedents as Boito’s, might draw from 
foreigners. With these sentiments, on 
the first night of ‘“ Mefistofele,’”’ many 
went to the theater armed with huge 
keys with which to make the utmost 
hissing and noise. A crowd of men in 
the adjoining Caffé Martini awaited the 
result, and rejoiced, as for a piece of 
national good fortune, when they knew 
that the opera had been hissed. 

Times and tastes soon changed. On 
October4, 1875,‘ Mefistofele”’ came back 
to the stage and appeared at the Teatro 
Comunale of Bologna—that noble city 
which, first of all in Italy, opened wide 
her gates to “ Lohengrin” and the art 
of Wagner. Thenceforth “ Mefistofele ”’ 
never left the Italian stage. The en- 
thusiasm which it awakened spread to 
the Milanese, who in 1881 changed 
their first ‘udgment. But his failure in 
Milan in 1868 had taught Boito to have 
some regard to certain exigencies of 
the theater; he had recast the or- 
chestration of “ Mefistofele;’ he had 
eliminated an entire act and also a 
symphonic intermezzo; but he had 
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added certain other features, among 
them the exquisite serenade of “ Sabba 
elassica.” As has justly been said, 
“ Mefistofele ” cannot be called an opera 
in the sense that its predecessors were 
operas, because it is constructed on new 
ideas, gigantically ample in form and 
outline; because it represents a_thor- 
oughly modern treatment, whether we 
consider rhythm, harmony, melody, or 
instrumentation. ‘ Mefistofele comes to 
us as a grandiose conception, the revela- 
tion of a vast prospect, created by a new 
and audacious apostle of the divine art 
of sound, who sees the world in his own 
way, and thinks, musically, as few have 
thought before him. 

For over thirty years Boito has been 
working on another opera, “ Nero,” or, 
in the Italian, ‘“‘ Nerone.” ‘Taking into 
consideration the permanent success of 
“ Mefistofele,” no one doubts that “ Ne- 
rone”’ will be the consummate work of 
art of Boito’s later years, crystallizing 
his maturer experiences. 

To the many accusations from the 
public that Boito has not produced 
enough, he is accustomed to reply, ‘‘ You 
accuse me of indolence and of little 
love for work. Very well. Let me tell 
you that ‘ Nerone’ has fully occupied 
many years of assiduous labor. Why, 
I have not had time even to write a 
symphony.” 

It is true that Boito might seem averse 
to work were we only to see him of an 
evening when, with his friends at the 
Caffé Savini, he is amusing himself with 
his pet diversion of solving the various 
puzzle problems printed in the papers. 
This passion comes, I think, from Boito’s 
fancy for the strange, the hidden, the 
esoteric. One notes it in his verses, 
which are often bizarre in rhythm, have 
queer conceptions, eccentric meters, and 
words of double significance. Boito’s 
thought, whether expressed by sound or 
by the printed word, was born in him 
complex and profound. Before he gives 
it birth, it passes through a minute work 


of revision, This probably accounts for 
the delay in the production of “ Nerone,” 
continually remade and re-fused. Such 
is Boito’s fastidious criticism when ap- 
plied to himself that I should not be 
surprised to learn of his displeasure at 
having published “ Mefistofele ” at all, 
so great would be his delight in retouch- 
ing it, and perhaps remaking it from 
beginning to end. 

Another impression of sloth is given 
by Boito, unconsciously, because he is 
apt to receive one in dressing-gown and 
slippers. Moreover, he never lets you 
suspect what he has done and what he 
is doing. He is entirely unostentatious. 
He has many decorations, Italian and 
foreign, but he always hides them. 

In 1893, together with the composer 
Saint-Saéns, he was made Doctor of 
Music by the University of Cambridge. 

Boito has long lived in Milan, in the 
Via Principe Amedeo, No. 1. His 
reception-room is furnished in gray, but 
his workroom is specially inundated with 
sunlight. Like Goethe, Boito adores the 
sun. ‘There is little furniture—a piano, 
of course, on which the works of his 
“divine John Sebastian Bach” are apt 
to rest; a high writing-desk, where the 
composer must stand to write; then 
another writing-desk, which is also a 
safe for the treasure produced by his 
brain. On the bookshelves may be seen 
Boito’s favorites in prominent array—the 
Bible, Dante, Petrarch, Tacitus, Horace, 
Rabelais. Among the portraits bearing 
dedicatory inscriptions which hang on 
the wall one notes those of Rossini, 
Verdi, and Wagner. Finally, four large 
figures in statuary look down upon 
the Italian composer—those of Dante, 
Raphael, Bach, and Beethoven. In their 
varied spirits, meditative and interpreta- 
tive, these giants of art seem to watch 
over the genius of our latter-day giant ; 
they are there to greet the coming of that 
masterpieee of Boito for which the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century is wait- 
ing. 
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BY EDWARD BVERETT HALE 


“ My mind impels me to write on places where / have been 


and on sume of the people whom I have seen in them” 


SEVENTH PAPER 


York 


r ‘HIS series of papers began in 
the counsels of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gentle Reader. As it happens, 
they end in the same counsels. 

They go to bed at 9:30. 
five minutes before nine. He had just 
been reading to her Mr. Hale’s paper 
about Connecticut in The Outlook. She 
said, “The trouble about Mr. Hale is 
that he always supposes that other people 
can do what he does. He has been at the 
top of Katahdin and at the top of Mount 
Washington and at the top of Mansfield 
and at the top of Wachusett. He has 
been on Ingham Peak in Rhode Island 
and on West Rock in Connecticut, and 
so he writes as if I had been there or as 
if we could go there as easily as we can 
go to bed.”’ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Reader in reply, “ I 
do not see why he should not say so. You 
and I are younger than he is, and we 
have this very summer before us. What 
do you want to do most ?” 

She said that she should forget every- 
thing that she had been told about New 
England, and that she wanted something 
like what her old schoolmistress called a 
“review.” She would like to take that 
review, and at the same time she would 
like to see something in her tarry at 
home travels which had not been de- 
scribed or represented in The Outlook. 

“Very good,” said he. “ Mr. Hale 
begins by saying that New England is a 
peninsula with an isthmus not two miles 
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wide at its western end. How should 
you like to go round by Bar Harbor and 
the end of Nova Scotia, see the Bells at 
Baddeck, and then go down to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and make a call at one 
of Grenfell’s hospitals at Newfoundland, 
take the steamer up to Montreal, and 
then go by rail to St. John’s above the 
Lake; there meet Ransom with our 
house-boat, and so go by the house-boat 
near Burgoyne’s line to Saratoga? You 
shall arrive at Saratoga on the day of 
the anniversary of the battle of Benning- 
ton. I, meanwhile, will have my canoe 
painted. The day you start I will start, 
and I will go down the Connecticut and 
then paddle along the Sound from Say- 
brook to New York and put the canoe 
on the deck of the steamer which shall 
take me to Albany. Then I will paddle 
up to Cohoes and make a carry at the 
falls there, and so, on the eleventh of 
August, I will get on the house-boat and 
I will find you all there. And at the 
spot where General Gates received Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s sword, I will fold you in 
my arms and kiss you, and after that you 
will remember that New England is a 
peninsula and that you and I have stood 
on the neck which separates it from the 
mainland.”’ 

These words were spoken in their 
bungalow near Windsor on the Connecti- 
cut River. 

To all she agreed. Now you must 
know that they were at the omnipotent 
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age. This age is any age between four- 
teen and ninety-five, if only you be pure 
of mind, peaceable, and easy to be en- 
treated. For then you can use omnipotent 
power if you want to. In this particular 
case these young people had been mar- 
ried twelve years. He did not drink, 
nor smoke, nor play at poker or other 
games of chance. He had no yacht, 
and he disliked the stock market. She 
loved himand herchildren. Her French 
German were better than his. They 
lived in the open air every moment when 
they could escape “‘ those prisons which 
we call homes.” So they were always a 
little beforehand. He was always sur- 
prised that his bank balance was a few 
hundred dollars better than he thought 
it would be. She was constantly finding 
that her dividends from the Green Con- 
solidated were larger than she expected 
they would be. On this occasion they 
parted from each other for nearly three 
weeks’ time—the longest parting they 
had ever known. He told Ransom to 
have the house-boat well scoured out, 
painted where the paint was worn, he 
gave him the money to buy two mules 
with, told him he was to have the house- 


boat at Whitehall on the sixth of August. 
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She told old Ruah,' who had had charge 
of the children ever since Nathan was 
born, that she was to put the children 
on the house-boat at Albany, and that 
Ransom would take them all to St. John’s. 
Then she wrote Gertrude Ingham, the 
same who had been her literature teacher 
at Vassar College, and asked her to 
make the voyage to Nova Scotia, Bad- 
deck, Newfoundland, and the St. Law- 
rence withher. Gertrude said she would 
come up and join her. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reader had done as he 
said. He had given orders to John Tin- 
toretto, the Italian who presided over 
such things up the river, to paint the 
canoe, he had sent down to Cocknell’s 
for three paddles—one long one and two 
short ones. He had provisioned the 
canoe for a short voyage down the Con- 
necticut River and through the Sound, 
and on the fatal Monday which the gods 
provided, they started on their way. 
You see, when they had this talk of which 
you have heard, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, it was about the time when the 
days were the longest. Before July was 
well advanced all these preparations had 
been made of which you have been told. 


! Ruah is short for Lo-ruhamah. 
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So she went to White River Junction, 
and they rattled across the country to 
Portland, with their Outlooks in their 
hands. They refreshed the memory of 
Maine and New Hampshire as well as 
you can from an express train. They 
went to Bar Harbor by the Flying 
Yankee. They did not miss one con- 
nection at the New Brunswick St. John, 
or at Halifax, or at Baddeck. At Bad- 
deck they saw some of Mr. Bell’s won- 
derful kites at Le Bras d’Or, which is 
the name of that great Shore loch where 
a bath isso charming. By means known 
to residents of that region, they went 
across to the Newfoundland St. John, 
and then by great good luck they joined 
Miss Merciful as she was taking round 
some supplies to a hospital.in Anticosti. 
Fortune favors the brave, and the Strath- 
cona came along, and carrie them from 
that ship to another on the north side 
of the river, and then there was a Gov- 
ernment steamer to go that very after- 
noon up the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
and of course it happened that Dr. 
Abernethy was on board, to whom Dr. 
Grenfell had given them a letter. 

When you are at Quebec, everything 
is easy sailing to Montreal. I do not 
know which of these young women ts the 
bettertraveler. I know they always light 
on their feet. ‘They always see whatever 
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there is to be seen, and it does not 
surprise me, therefore, that on the ap- 
pointed day and hour, as old Ransom 
stood on the front of the house-boat, 
scolding and advising and keeping an 
eye on all the children and instructing 
dear old Ruah on the points where she 
was doubtful, Gertrude and Abra looked 
out each from her own window of the cab 
which took them from the Prince Royal 
at Whitehall down to the canal. Great 
was the joy, as you may imagine. The 
children had been more than a fortnight 
parted from their mother. Ransom had 
nothing but success to announce. Dear 
old Ruah, with worthy pride, said she 
had not had to give anybody any medi- 
cine, and that they had been good boys 
and girls, all of them. Abra and Ger- 
trude went round to see the mules, pat- 
ted them and praised them. Without so 
much as turning the boat around, the 
mules were taken round on the tow-path 
and attached to the other end of the 
boat. The cabman was paid, with a 
shilling extra to buy candy for his babies, 
and before they were ten minutes older 
the reunited party were going south on 
the Champlain Canal, where the children 
had but just now, under Ransom’s 
auspices, been traveling to the north. 
So they found the way ready for them, 
and so the mules, well pleased, led them 
step by step from “blue Champlain.” 
Old Ransom sometimes, when they were 
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coming to a lock. let the boy Nathan run 
along with him on the shore finding wild 
roses and pond lilies for his mother. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Reader had taken his 
own coat-box in his hand out to the ex- 
press office, had given his instructions at 
the post-office, where he found Tintoretto, 
and walked down to the river, rolled up 
his duster and tucked it under the front 
seat of the canoe, had bidden Timothy 
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in the water, keeping her head to the 
south if the river flowed south, and east 
when it flowed east, and west when it 
flowed west. ‘There were places where 
he could run in under the shade, but 
not many such places now. ‘There were 
one or two long reaches where he had to 
paddle if he meant to keep up a good 
average day’s work. Sometimes at night- 
fall he padiocked the canoe to a con- 
venient post and walked up into the 
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good-by, and pulled out into the Con- 
necticut. 

“1905,” he said to himself; “it was 
in 1774 that John Ledyard floated down 
here from Dresden College, as he would 
have called Dartmouth College. That 
was the beginning of the Nile and Congo 
for him.” 

And for a little relief he stretched 
himself out in the boat, with one paddle 


town. He did this at Springfield and at 
Hartford. But five times out of six he 
found some trees, where he could roll 
himself in a blanket and let the sun and 
morning birds waken him. At New York 
the Mary Powell people were glad to 
take him and the Water Witch on board, 
and as the passengers came down he 
met the Birdsells and the Havilands and 
the Schuylers and a dozen other of the 
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pleasantest people of the world, and 
they were early enough to pick out good 
front chairs on the upper deck, and so 
a very happy day was provided for. 

At Albany he went up to see what 
there was left of dear Hunt’s picture of 
Anahita; he uncovered his head rever- 
ently before the noble statue of Robert 
Burns; he wondered how that man in 
the public garden makes his lotuses and 
nymphzas grow so much better than his 
own do. He called on Mrs. McElroy, 
who told him good news, and an hour 
before nightfall he walked down to the 
landing to find that the Water Witch was 
ready for him. And then, under the 
strokes of his own paddle as he worked 
his way up the river, he should arrive 
quite on time to see the only house-boat 
on the Champlain Canal and to wave his 
handkerchief and to jump on board, 

It is not part of this series of papers 
to give local direction to travelers, which 
they can obtain much more to the pres- 
ent point by the local guides and the 
local guide-books. Enough to say that 
he gave Abra the kisses which he had 
promised, that she did not refuse. 
Enough to say that he made the little 
boy ride with him from one of the 
streams which flows into the North River 
across to one of those which flows into 
Lake Champlain. Nathan is an intelli- 
gent little fellow who has lived in the 
open air, and was made to understand 
that this was the isthmus of the penin- 
sula of New England. 

They spent a whole day in going over 
the Burgoyne battle-grounds with a clever 
local guide, who had provided Baroness 
Riedesel’s journal, and they read again 
her pathetic letters. He told them the 
story of the mysterious third Nathan 
Hale and perhaps mythical Nathan Hale. 
He made Nathan commit to memory, so 
that he could declaim it to his mother 
when they came home, the lines about 
the “great surrender,” how the Bruns- 
wick colors 


Gayly had circled half the world 

Until they drooped, disgraced and furled, 
That day the Hampshire line 

Stood to its arms at dress parade, 

seneath the Stars and Stripes arrayed, 
And Massachusetts Pine, 

lo see the great atonement made 
By Riedesel and Burgoyne. 
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You see he tried to make the boy un- 
derstand that the battles at Saratoga are 
among Colonel Creasy’s “ Fifteen Deci- 
sive Battles of the World.” The reader 
may go back in these papers to see what 
is said about this in the chapter on Ver- 
mont. Nathan, who understands a map, 
pointed out to him that the battles of 
Bennington were fought on the New 
York side of the Vermont line. 

Possibly some enthusiastic German- 
American will write me a line to say just 
what the Brunswick colors and the Hes- 
sian colors were which were “ furled” 
at Saratoga. We want replicas of those 
colors badly in the Old South Meeting- 
House in Boston, which is our museum 
of such things. But somehow no one in 
Frankfurt seems eager to send them to 
us. 

(In a parenthesis let me ask if you 
happen to know how the Rothschild for- 
tune began. It was when one Napoleon 
was driving the Elector of Hesse out of 
his palace, and the Elector had some 
ready money by him. He found a young 
Jewish banker and placed this money in 
his hands at a very low rate of interest. 
It happened that the Jewish banker had 
no opportunity to return it till the Elec- 
tor came back in 1814, and on the profits 
on that silver money the Rothschild for- 
tunes were already well begun. Now, if 
you please, that silver money which the 
Elector had in hand was the identical 
store of shillings and half-crowns which 
one George III. had paid this gentleman 
for the troops who were killed at Red 
Bank, who surrendered at Bennington 
and again at Saratoga, and who spent 
the rest of the war as prisoners of war in 
Virginia. Perhaps the House of Roths- 
child some day will be grateful enough 
for this acorn from which grew a great 
tree, to endow a university for the study 
of the metaphysics of war, in one of the 
Old Thirteen States. Saratoga would be 
a good place for it. There could be a 
long vacation in July and August, when 
visitors could reside in the college dor- 
mitories. ) 

No American will go to see the battle- 
grounds of Saratoga or the place of the 
capitulation made by Burgoyne without 
remembering that, a hundred years after, 
a great American soldier died at Mount 
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McGregor. Yes, and if any one wants 
to spend more time than our young 
friends did, here is the McGregor House, 
and hard by Saratoga Springs, and not 
far away is Ballston. 

I wish we could make room and had a 
right to print here the diary of Miss 
Edes, a pretty Boston girl who came to 
Ballston about a century ago with a 
great-uncle or somebody who was good 
to her; and she danced and perhaps 
joined in the flirtations of the infant 
watering-place. Recollect that Ball- 
ston Spa” was a fashionable watering- 
place before Saratoga was. Ballston 
Spa, I think, is still the county seat. 
Not to go into geology or paleontology, 
for the present is more than we can 
handle, it will be enough to say that the 
different wells and springs both at Ball- 
ston and Saratoga to-day are what one 

may properly call bilge-water of the early 
world. Fortunately for us of this time, 
the waters of that day settled in some 
sort of underground lake at the bottom, 
and so we are able nowto drink water like 
what the megalosaurus or the Carnegie- 
saurus and other creatures of those early 
formations drank. People who are old- 
fashioned enough to read the “ Last of 
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the Mohicans” and the “ Pioneers ”’ will 
find some nice allusions which Cooper 
made to the early outpour of the springs. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Reader and the 
children had not time to study the geol- 
ogy or paleontology while they were in 
that region, and a day more saw them in 
their comfortable home, the house-boat, 
on their way to Niagara. ‘They were 
quite careless whether the journey should 
last fifteen days or five-and-twenty days. 
In the open air, with God’s sky overhead 
and all the time there is, and the good 
long: days of August, and their own good 
company, with cardinal-flowers and pond- 
lilies, not to say an occasional sacred 
bean or water-chinquapin, there was 
enough to make a good large life of it, 
even if they did not pick up the morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Nine out of ten of the readers of these 
lines have no acquaintance with the 
house-boat but that which they got from 
Mr. Black’s charming story of such a 
journey as this in England. But there 
are still left in America some of our old 
canals of the last century, where one 
can get away from cinders and smoke 
and dust, and have the comforts of his 
home and the joys of open air life very 
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closely knit in with each other. One of 
the very best of such opportunities is 
that given on the Erie Canal. 

I have done my level best in the last 
few years to place the name of De Witt 
Clinton among the names of the Ameri- 
can heroes in the New York University. 
I am sorry to say that the New Yorkers 
themselves hardly seem to be aware that 
there was such a man; but all the same 
there was. De Witt Clinton, of the great 
house of Clinton, one of the two great 
houses that fought each other in the 
early politics of the State of New York, 
was the leader of what was the Demo- 
cratic party, which in those days was 
called the Republican party. In 1801 
he became Senator of the United States. 
He left the Senate to be Mayor of the 
city of New York, was removed and 
reappointed in 1811, and continued 
Mayor till 1815. He took up early in 
life the policy of canal construction be- 
tween the Hudson and Lake Erie and 
Lake Champlain. In 1817 a bill was 
passed authorizing the work at the ex- 
pense of the State. In the same year 
he was chosen Governor, and in 1825 
he had the “ felicity of being borne from 
Buffalo to Albany in a barge, on the 
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great work with which his name is iden- 
tified.” 

With the construction of the Erie Canal 
the development of the States then 
called the Northwestern States, which 
are now the great Middle States of the 
country, became possible. The  suc- 
cess of that canal was an incentive in 
every American State to what used to 
be called “internal improvement,” For 
these reasons I should have been glad 
if the honor, for it is an honor, of a 
place among the heroes of America in 
the Hall of Fame could have been 
awarded to De Witt Clinton. 

The valley of the Mohawk gives a line 
so convenient that the suggestion of a 
canal was made very early. ‘There is a 
Story, undoubtedly authentic, of Wash- 
ington, who knew from his boyhood the 
lake country to the west, predicting a 
canal soon after the establishment of 
the Constitution. Between the Hudson 
River and the Lakes the highest summit 
which is surmounted by the lockage of 
the canal is 688 feet above the sea. 
The height of Lake Erie above the Hud- 
son is 568 feet. There is the whole 
flow of the water eastward from the 
lakes, calculated, I think, on a plan of a 
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moderate descent of half an inch in a 
mile. I believe the engineers to this 
hour think that the original construction 
reflected great honor on those self-taught 
engineers who were engaged in that 
work. ‘They managed to build it for 
seven million dollars—an investment 
repaid to the State again and again and 
yet again by the wealth, not to be calcu- 
lated, which has made the city of New 
York what it is and the State of New 
York what it is. 

Of course the cargoes which move 
from the West to the East on the canal- 
boats are much more bulky than those 
which pass from the East to the West. 
A dollar’s worth of grain takes much 
more room and weighs more than a 
dollar’s worth of jackknives. Ofcourse, 
also, it takes longer for a barge-load of 
grain to float from Buffalo to Albany 
under the propulsion of some meditative 
mules than a car-load on a railway which 
travels by night as well as by day, with 
one of the giants of modern times lead- 
ing the train. All the same, the transfer 
of the food of the West to the break fast- 
tables of the East by the canal is very 
cheap, and the canal holds its own in 
face of railway competition. So you 
and I, dear Reader, if we live on a sea- 
port, ought to be thankful for it that it 
settles for us a good many of the ques- 
tions as to the cost of freight. 

This is certain, that whoever prays 
for his daily bread in the morning owes 
a good deal to De Witt Clinton and his 
followers, as the years go by. In De- 
cember, 1815, a barrel of flour of the 
best brand cost anybody in Boston nine 
dollars. ‘The best flour he can buy now 
costs five dollars and twenty-five cents. 
We owe the difference to the Erie Canal. 
One goes nowadays from Albany to 
Buffalo at the rate of fifty or sixty miles 
an hour. When the passenger service 
was well organized on the Erie Canal, 
the passenger boats went by day and 
night, and achieved eighty-five miles in 
twenty-four hours, on an average. But 
the traveler of to-day does not begin 
with Cohoes Falls. He does not see 
where Sam Patch made his celebrated 
leap, he certainly does not gather the 
sacred bean of India, nor does his little 
boy run along on the tow-path, and, if 
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he capture a frog small enough, jump 
on board the boat with it and make 
mamma put it in her thimble. Such are 
the joys of such travelers as Mr. and 
Mrs. Gentle Reader. They do not, how- 
ever, make eighty-five miles in the twenty- 
four hours, nor do they pretend to. 

Dear Innocents, they had all the time 
there is. This is the phrase which Red 
Jacket used and which Mr. Emerson 
used to quote with so much humor. If 
anybody wants to know who Red Jacket 
was, he was an Iroquois Chief on the 
line of this samecanal. Andif anybody 
wants to know when he was, let him go 
ask my dear sister Julia Ward Howe, 
who told me that when she was six years 
old her mother introduced her to Red 
Jacket in his home. No, no, no, Abra 
and her husband were in no hurry, the 
children were in no hurry, nor were the 
mules in any hurry. From time to time 
old Ransom affected to be in'a hurry, 
but really he was not ina hurry. I am 
painfully aware that this reader will not 
follow their example, but let us hope 
that he is not in sucha hurry that he 
must cross the State in five hours, must 
“do” Niagara in five more, and must 
return to his brownstone house in New 
York by a night train. 

Schenectady? Yes, of course they 
stopped in Schenectady. ‘They had many 
pleasant people to see in Schenectady, 
they had to hear the traditions of Dr. 
Nott. It was vacation time, so that 
they could not see all the pleasant people, 
but they could refresh themselves on the 
historical centers. ‘They shed the right 
number of tears over the grave of Miss 
McCrea; they saw the Glen House or 
the Saunders House. Reader called it 
the Glen House and Abra called it the 
Saunders House. Here are their notes 
on Schenectady : 

“Have you not read up about the 
Schenectady massacre? It is high time 
you did. At all events, you will like to 
go down to the Saunders house, which 
stands as a sort of memorial to that 
massacre, although it was built after- 
wards. This is the family of the Glen. 
Perhaps you do not know that Saunders 
and Glen are the same word. This 
family of the Glen, I say, were always 
good to the Indians. They always 
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had something to eat for the Indian 
tramp, and they never fooled him by 
giving him water too hot to wash his 
hands with. They were nice to him. 
What happened, then, when the massacre 
took place was that the Glen family or 
the Saunders family—have it as you like, 
though nobody called them Saunders 
then—were spared, and their house, too, 
was not destroyed.”’ 

“ Now, if any student of the higher 


“Tt was exactly as Lafayette had six 
names he could call upon, and if he did 
not want to be Lafayette he could be 
Motier. But you can find the Saunders 
House if you ask for the Saunders House. 
If you want memorials of the Glen, you 
can go over to Glen Falls.” 

As you go west as they went, or on 
either of the railways, you can see the 
pretty ‘‘ chutes ” where the Indians said 
the sun rolled down as he was approach- 
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From a painting 


criticism wants to know why Saunders 
are sometimes Glen and Glens are 
sometimes Saunders, ‘let him read,’ as 
Mr. Browning says. Some of these 
people went down in Louisiana, and one 
of them, being named Alexander Saun- 
ders, used to be called Sandy and San- 
derson there, and was then called 
saunders of the Glen. When his children 
ind his children’s children grew up and 
came back to Schenectady, some of them 
‘hought they were Saunders and some of 
them thought they were Glens, and they 
chose their names accordingly.” 


ing his setting. For the benefit of the 
New York Observer, I will say that in 
literal fact the sun does not roll down 
this mountain side ; but there are periods 
of the year—trust me who have seen it— 
when the sun hugs the mountain range 
curiously close, and to the savages, who 
had not studied with Flamsteed, Langley, 
or Pickering, it did appear to roll down 
on that toboggan slide. 

But it would never do to try to tell 
what they saw, nor will The Outlook 
care to publish their journal from one 
end to the other. One thing Mr. Gentle 
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Reader learned which he had not 
learned before, though I had often told 
it to him—he learned how this country 
is governed by its small cities and its 
large towns. He learned that in such 
places as Schenectady and Utica and 
Syracuse and Batavia and Rochester 
and Le Roy and Buffalo and a hun- 
dred others the public opinion of the 
town is sound and strong, and that 
dawned upon him which I had not been 
able to impress upon him in talking— 
that a great city like New York or Phila- 
delphia or Chicago or Boston has no 
such control over the real policy of the 
country as have, in the aggregate, such 
towns as Akron and Goshen and New 
Padua and Runnymede, which make the 
public opinion of Us the People. Aman 
learns this lesson very well as he goes from 
one end of the State of New York to the 
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THE MOHAWK 

From an old 

other. I remember I was speaking years 
ago in the city of New York at a great 
Alpha Delta Phi convention. I called 
attention to the fact that a member of 
the lower house in Albany represents 
about as many people as a member 
of the English Parliament represents. 
Somebody in the audience laughed. I 
said: “I am sorry that any person 
laughs. The three persons whom I 
recollect as members of the Legislature 
of New York would certainly have done 
honor to any parliamentary assembly in 
any nation in any period of history since 
parliamentary institutions took on their 
present form.” The three people whom 
I had in mind when I spoke were An- 
drew Dixon White, of Syracuse, Carlton 
Sprague, of Buffalo, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York City. I think 
that twenty years have justified what I 
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said of those three men. And I am apt 
to remember this speech of mine and 
these men when I read in a New Yorkor 
Boston newspaper about hayseed legis- 
lation, with the implication that nobody 
knows anything unless he lives in the 
particular town in which the newspaper 
is printed. 

When you go by canal or by the rail 
way, you have a chance to see the oldest 
work of God which you will ever see on 
this planet, which I have referred to 
already in our first number. According 
to Agassiz and the other men who know, 
when this world passed into the Paleozoic 
out of the Eozoic condition—that is, when 
it passed from the dawn of life to the 
antiquity of life—certain red-hot rocks 
showed above the water, with much steam, 
{ fancy, and much hissing. They were 
the range of ancient rock which divides 


the waters of the St. Lawrence from the 
waters of New England and New York. 
The railway as it runs west from Schenec- 
tady takes its course through this red 
rock, and Mr. and Mrs. Gentle Reader 
and the children saw it as the mules 
traveled along on the pathway of the 
canal. At Little Falls the boys rushed 
out to sell them diamonds. These are 
not of the brand of Golconda or Johan- 
nesburg, but they are cheaper, and the 
children were well pleased to begin their 
mineralogical cabinet with them. 

No! I will not pretend to tell of the 
various adventures of those happy ten 
days. I will not tell of messages up to 
cheerful-looking houses and the return 
of milk and cream and eggs for the sup- 
port of man and woman. Then at such 


places as Ilion or Utica or Rome or 


Rochester or Batavia, there would be a 
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walk or a drive through the neighbor- 
hood, with every adventure ranging from 
the simplicity of a canal ride up to the 
highest civilization. With the nice cor- 
dial inmates of other boats Reader and 
his wife and the children made cordial 
acquaintances, some of which will ripen 
into the friendships of half a century. 
For you must please to understand, dear 
reader, that the sailor, whom I must not 
call a seaman, who commands a vessel 
of three or four hundred tons which 
makes regular passages backward and 
forward from New York to Buffalo and 
perhaps further west, lives on his craft 
with his family. The boat is their home. 
Nahum learns from his mother there 
that B a t spells bat, and Tryphena 
learns there how to broil a steak and how 
to bake a potato. If there were a long 
line of locks together, with so much of 
business as to keep the travelers half a 
day, our boys played marbles with other 
boys of the fleet, or perhaps the girls 
from the rest of the fleet came aboard 
the house-boat and played checkers or 
backgammon. 

Are you, alas! as fortunate as they 
in your vehicle? I am afraid you are 
riding at sixty miles an hour as you turn 
this leaf rather impatiently. But all the 
same there are one or two points which 
you should notice. Keep on the watch 
after you pass Schenectady if you are on 
the northern of the two parallel roads. 
Even to a flying traveler those black and 
red rocks seem more hard and cruel than 
most rocks do, and well they may. 

They were what Mr. Sprague saw, 
“When the young sun revealed the glorious 

scene 
Where oceans gather 
And where fields grow green.” 

Certainly I do not know, and I do not 
think that anybody else knows, how long 
was it after the sudden uprising of these 
silent rocks before the ice-waves from 
the north, bringing down icy floes and 
glaciers even, came southward in their 
flow, lodged for a trifle of a few hundred 
thousand centuries (be the same more or 
less) on the north side of the Laurentian 
Range, and then surmounted it and all 
other such trifles, and passed southward 
till they melted away before summer suns? 
You and I need not bother ourselves 
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about the length of time. What men know 
is that these waters which filled the Lake 
Ontario of that time, the ancestors of 
the waves which now go down the St. 
Lawrence so peacefully, were barred by 
the piles of icebergs in their way, and 
that they swept across to find the sea by 
way of the Hudson River. Men know 
their track by the boulders, and -gravel- 
sheets, and bits of sand which they have 
left behind them. When it was last pro- 
posed to enlarge the great Erie Canal, 
there were people who thought that this 
old tideway of the very dawn of things 
might be cleared from. its rubbish and 
made to do our great business of daily 
bread. If you want to follow out this 
little bit of prehistoric annals, cross from 
Utica or Syracuse to Lake Ontario and 
find some of those intelligent gentlemen 
there who will give a happy month to 
you to show the course by which that 
unnamed river found its way to Manhat- 
tan and the sea. 

Or, if you have not the month to give 
to this, go down the bay between Staten 
Island and Long Island with some intel. 
ligent pilot, and he will tell you where is 
the deep gorge which those old icebergs 
chiseled out as they worked their way to 
the Atlantic. 

Do not pretend to make your first or 
your fiftieth visit to Niagara without pos- 
sessing and studying the directions to 
travelers prepared in 1903 by the Com- 
mission for the Preservation of Niagara. 
In this very interesting report you will 
learn much that the average sightseer 
misses; you will learn things which 
nobody knew thirty years ago. One or 
more days may be spent to great advan- 
tage in going down the Niagara by trolley, 
crossing it at its mouth at Kingston, and 
returning on the other side. Stop over 
at the station, where a very clever fellow 
(Yankee clever) will take you down into 
the gorge where Tom Moore thought 
how nice it would be 
“By = side of yon sumach whose red berry 

Ips 
In = of this streamlet, how sweet to 
recline, 
And to know that I sighed upon innocent lips 

Which had never been sighed on by any 

but mine.” 

This is as good place as any to say 
that in any collected edition of Moore’s 
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poems the Gentle Reader will find a 
curious series of “ Poems Relating to 
America.” When Moore left Bermuda, 
‘on account of a disorder in the chest,” 
he landed at New York, and by what he 
called the “‘Cohos” came to Niagara, 
and ‘so went down Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal, and Halifax, 
when he sailed in the frigate Boston 
for New York. The poem from which 
I quoted four lines above is a very 
curious monument of the America of 
that time. I suppose the Boston, which 
was an English frigate and not an Amer- 
ican frigate, was the same Boston which 
the poor State of Massachusetts lost to 
the English in the Penobscot in 1778, 

It is quite worth while for any one 
who has a spark of historical interest to 
take with him on his house-boat, as he 
goes from Albany to Buffalo, the journal 
kept by the girl Fanny Kemble, as she 
went to the “Falls” for the first time, 
The journal ends as she sees Niagara 
for the first time, “‘“O God! who can de- 
scribe that sight!!!” 

There the reader can see how hefore 
the days of syndicates men traveled by 
rail. ‘There was a superstition first that 
you had to have an inclined plane by 
wn to ascend to a town and another 
byAwvhich you went out -of it, as you 
went out of Albany by an inclined plane. 
There was another superstition that 
when you arrived at a town you must 
leave the train and ride across in a dif- 
ferent carriage (technically called a hack) 
to another railroad. You went from 
Albany to Schenectady on one, from 
Schenectady to Utica on another, from 
Utica to Syracuse on another, from Syra- 
cuse to Rochester on another, and from 
Rochester to Buffalo on another. One 
must not say it even in a whisper, but it 
required syndicates to unite these four 
or five roads into one. 

If you will carefully read the Commis- 
sioner’s direction for visiting Niagara, 
you will learn about the discussions 
which have gone on since Lyell’s time, 
and even before, as to the place of the 
cataract in different ages, as to the dif- 
ferent courses by which the waters from 
the upper lakes pass down through On- 
tarlo to the sea. It really seems prob- 
able that there was a time when the 


upper part of Lake Huron discharged 
itself by a much shorter channel. 


Ah me! I have only brought our ad- 
venturous family to the western line of 
the State, and all southern New York is 
as yet in the inkstand. 

The Outlook is so generous that it 
permits me to give my little boom to 
the Erie Canal, which sometimes seems 
to need a little cordial friendship in its 
various trials. But we cannot take the 
happy family back by the same route, for 
fear that they should be frozen up on the 
long level east of Rochester. The reader 
may take any route he chooses. There 
is the Erie, for instance, which will take 
him through the classical names. He 
may have his choice from Homer to 
Ovid or Martial or Painted Post, and 
he can hardly make a mistake wherever 
he goes. 

Recollect, in general, O Gentle Read- 
er, that New York is the Empire State 
because it holds this central place be- 
tween the oldest mountains in the world 
and the latest Paris fashions as exhibited 
in New York stores. When you are by 
Chautauqua Lake, it is a toss of a sixpence 
whether your cigar end, when you throw 
it into a brook as you drive, shall go 
down the Mississippi and enlarge Florida, 
or the St. Lawrence and feed the dun 
fish of your next winter’s Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast. Let me say in passing 
that if you have not spent a week at the 
annual Chautauqua you do not know 
your owncountry. There and in no other 
place known to me do you meet Baddeck 
and Newfoundland and Florida and 
Tiajuana at the same table; and there 
you are of one heart and one soul with 
the forty thousand people who will drift 
in and out there—people all of them 
who believe in God and in their country. 

Further east, whether you are on foot, 
as I hope you are, or are traveling in 
Mrs. Diederich Stuyvesant’s automobile, 
as I hope you are not, you will be tempted 
by each of the Five Finger Lakes, as the 
geologists call them. 

Here lived in happier days the “ Five 
Nations,” who became six nations. Here 
Jemima Wilkinson settled among them, 
and introduced peaceful arts. © that 
The Outlook would give me two numbers 
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to tell who Jemima Wilkinson was, who 
is known to no one of the three million 
readers of this page. 

If by accident any one wants to know 
how the Five Nations grew up to be one 
of the gardens of the world, let him read 
the new life of Jan Huidekoper. He 
will see here how a young Dutch man, 
landing when he was twenty years old 
with twenty dollars in his pocket, lived 
for six or seven decades and died in his 
own palace in Crawford County in Penn- 
sylvania, caring in the meanwhile for 
the Holland Purchase and for other like 
regions. The biography of one man 
serves you for a study of a.nation. 

Rochester? Pray let us stay in Roch- 
ester for a day or two, if only to see 
the beauty of the fruit in August or Sep- 
tember or October. Do you know that 
the Rochester Bank, which was the Flour 
Bank when Rochester flour was the best 
flour in the world, is now the Flower 
Bank, because the Rochester nurseries 
and gardens challenge the comparison 
of the world ? 

Syracuse? We must stop over here 
if it were only to see Mr. Calthrop and 
to go out to the model village where 
they make ready for market the alkalies 
which are far older than our Laurentian 
hills. 

Utica? We shall have bad luck if 
we do not strike a convention there. 
And we must spend three or four years 
at Ithaca with Mr. White and President 
Schurman, and talk Browning with Pro- 
fessor Corson. We used to say of Ithaca 
that there were only young professors 
there, that they had their reputations to 
make and were making them. Now that 
they have made them, it is worth while 
to recollect that prophecy. 

Among all these great names, which 
appear in every newspaper, I should like 
to remind the reader, who is very gentle, 
of what he never heard of, and that is 
Schoharie Cave. Back from the Cats- 
kills, back from Schenectady, back from 
Sharon, back from everywhere. It is 
one of those curious limestone caves in 
which the electric light now shows such 
wonders. And without going to the 
Mammoth Cave you may see the under- 
ground wonders of the world. 

Sharon and Richfield and Saratoga 
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and Ballston and forty other watering- 
places all offer you their temptations. 

The people of New York City them- 
selves do not know the wonders of their 
system of parks. I am sure I did not 
know them till a traveler from London, 
from the Park Commission there, told 
me how much time it had taken him to 
examine them, and gave me a hint of how 
much was before me when I had a month 
or two for the examination. 

Fossils? Yes, fossils if you want 
them. Lions? Yes, lions if you want 
them. Here is the very lion which the 
little Carnegie girl saw in his cage some- 
where on the Rhine and asked her father 
to send to New York. A great English 
botanist once told me that I could 
study palm-trees better in the great palm 
gardens at Kew than if I were in Java 
or Malacca. I am quite sure that I 
know more of the habits of the hippo- 
potamus from my observations in the 
Central Park than do all my bragging 
traveled friends who have been up the 
Nile and down half a dozen times. 

The Outlook reader will be on the 
outlook as he tarries at home in his 
travels for something, be the same more 
or less, which will show him how man is 
to be lifted to the higher plane and come 
nearer to the good God. He will do 
well, then, if he take the Outlook office 
as a central point, and if, by the arts of 
a genial nature and the simple life, he 
communicate with the officers of the 
Associated Charities in the same build- 
ing, he may learn from them more and 
more of the marvelous charity systems of 
the city and State. Do not let Argus-eyed 
Press deceive you here. Argus-eyed 
Press has a knack of seeing the worst 
and making the most of it. If John 
Flaherty knock out his wife’s brains with 
a flatiron, John Flaherty will be the 
hero of the next nine days. Meanwhile, 
hour by hour or day by day, week after 
week, assiduous, tender, Christian char- 
ity is working its way up hill and down 
dale in the great city and in the great 
State. At the office of the Associated 
Charities they will show the Gentle 
Reader how and where to learn what he 
wants to know of the care which men 
and women can give to men or women 
who are in trouble. 
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And in the organization of public edu- 
cation by steady steps, still advancing, 
the Empire State of New York has 
learned what it has to teach to the rest 
of the civilized States. Here at my side 
I have the last reports of the University 
of the State of New York—the One Hun- 
dred and Seventeenth Annual Report 
and the One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Annual Report. What is called the 
University of the City of New York is 
wholly different from that of the State 
of New York. In the year 1784 the 
corporation of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York was 
formed by the infant Legislature. It is 
now a State department and at the same 
time a federation of more than nineteen 
hundred institutions of “ secondary ” and 
higher education. Its field includes 
high schools, union free schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, universities, professional 
and technical schools, and also the work 
of education connected with the libraries, 
study clubs, and extension courses. 

To speak of one detail of the super- 
vision which this Board exercises over 
the higher studies, or home education 
department, the library department has 
been a model to the Nation. It is diffi- 
cult to make people understand that by 
the lending library system of the State 
of New York there are now in that State 
five hundred and twenty-one libraries, 
with two million three hundred thousand 
books, circulating annually on an aver- 
age four hundred issues to each hundred 
families. The State established a library 
school which has attained a National 
reputation. The State Library ranks as 
second in the country in its equipment, 

And so, Gentle Reader, we must part. 
We have traveled through seven States, 
and yet we have tarried at home. Idid 
not know you by sight when we began, 
| do not know you by sight now. But 
then we were strangers to each other. 
Now I have that feeling of gratitude to 
you which none but he who feels it 
knows—none but a writer. He is used 
to readers who lay his valuable tractates 
cown to be read on the next Sunday, 
and then to be forgotten with the dust 
ot three days upon them. You have 
hot treated me thus. If you did, these 
rds would be as blank paper to you. 
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Seven States we have gone through. 
They are States which have made their 
place in the civilization of the world and 
need not be afraid of their future. When 
in 1750 dear Ezra Stiles, who was quite 
competent to this duty. approached the 
history of one hundred and thirty years 
of New England, he ventured to proph- 
esy. He had found out how often the 
population of New England doubled ; he 
supposed that it would double three or 
four times at the same rate before an- 
other century ended in 1850. He was 
sure that the religion of the Congrega- 
tional churches was the best in the 
world. He was sure that the stuff of 
which Connecticut and Massachusetts 
were made was the best in the world, 
and he calculated, therefore, that in 1850 
six or seven million of us would be living 
in the four New England colonies of his 
day—well, let us own it—that this con- 
federated little Nation would be as well 
advanced in the world as any of the 
old Englands or Hollands or France 
or Spain. He did not conceive it pos- 
sible that any man in his senses would 
ever move west of the Hudson River 
to live. Dear Ezra Stiles, I am afraid 
that he never pardoned his friend Frank- 
lin for establishing himself in Philadel- 
phia. 

It has not turned out just as Ezra 
Stiles meant it should, but when I go to 
Tiajuana, and when I spend a Sunday in 
Vienna, and when I take my coffee in the 
arbor in the Alhambra, and I run against 
a compatriot who has one of the New 
England names or those of their New 
York cousins, I am apt to find that 
he is glad to tell me that his forebears 
eight or nine generations ago came over 
with Brewster or Winthrop or Daven- 
port or the Scotch-Irish or Knicker- 
bocker or Stuyvesant. I do not find 
that those who come from the Empire 
State are ashamed of the Empire State, 
and I do find that those who have kins- 
men in New England are glad that they 
have kinsmen there. 

It has been a pleasure, Gentle Reader, 
to feel the touch of your hand and to 
wonder if one of your one hundred and 
twenty-eight ancestors who arrived in 
1630 were, possibly, one of mine. 

THE END 
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MIXED COURT 


mate aright the manifestations of 

anti-foreign feeling which have been 
so noticeable in China during the past 
twelve months, and which seem likely to 
increase in frequency in the near future, 
the fair-minded investigator should take 
a few typical cases, such as the boycott, 
the Hankow-Canton railway concession, 
and the Shanghai riot, study them care- 
fully, and try to look at the facts from 
the Chinese point of view. Many Euro- 
peans are disposed to regard the attitude 
of the Chinese toward foreigners as the 
outcome of Oriental exclusiveness, na- 
tional self-conceit, and blind racial hatred 
for which there is no reasonable justifi- 
cation or excuse. They never think of 
trying to find out what the grievances 
of the Chinese are, nor do they ever ask 
themselves, “What should we do, and 
how should we feel, if all the conditions 
were reversed—if we were in their 
places and they were in ours, and if they 
treated us as we treat them?” On the 
contrary, they often assume, without 
investigation, that the Chinese have no 
real grievances; that they “kick” sim- 
ply because they are conceited, wrong- 
headed barbarians who don’t know what 
is good for them; and that even when 
they seem to have right and justice on 
their side, no concession should be made 
to them, because the authority and pres- 
tige of the white race must be preserved, 
and an admission of error or injustice 
would be regarded as an evidence of 
weakness, and would only make the 
“kickers”? more presuming, impudent, 
and dangerous. 


I: order to understand fully and esti- 


Mr. Kennan’s first article in this series, called 
“The Shanghai Riots,” appeared in The Outlook of 
last week (February 17).— THE Epirors. 
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This view of the attitude of the Chi- 
nese toward foreigners seems to me nar- 
row and one-sided. ‘The Chinaman has 
faults and vices of various kinds and in 
great abundance, but he is reasonably 
patient and tolerant, and if he hates the 
people whom he regards as_ pushing, 
grasping, domineering intruders from the 
West, he often has good reason to do so, 
and acts only as we should probably act 
if we were in his place and were no 
more advanced than he is_in culture and 
knowledge of the world. < An interesting 
illustration of the way in Which he looks 
at his relations with Westerners is fur- 
nished by the recent Shanghai riot—or 
rather by the trouble in the Mixed Court, 
of which the riot was the outcome—and 
inasmuch as the facts throw a good deal 
of light upon the causes of anti-foreign 
feeling in the treaty ports, I shall try to 
set them forth as fairly as I can with the 
knowledge I have, and to look at them 
from the Chinese as well as from the 

oreign point of view. 

Hongkong and Shanghai, as the read- 
ers of The Outlook doubtless remember, 
were both captured by Great Britain in 
what is known as the “Opium War” 
of 1839-42. As a result of that war, 
China was forced to pay an indemnity 
of $23,000,000, to cede to Great Britain 
the island of Hongkong, and to throw 
open to foreign settlement four or five 
other seaports, of which Shanghai was 
one. It is important to note at the out- 
set that by the terms of the peace treaty 
Hongkong became an integral part of 
the British Empire, while Shanghai re- 
mained Chinese territory. The Chinese 
Government gave foreigners the right to 
live and do business in the latter city, 
and eventually leased to them there the 
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ground on which the International Set- 


pean intoa city whose ethnological com- 


tlement now stands; but it never parted plexion is almost purely Asiatic.’ In 


with its territorial sovereignty in Shang- 
hai as it did in Hongkong, and conse- 
quently it still retains there all rights 
not definitely and specifically surren- 
dered. 

As soon as the bounds of the Conces- 


sion had been agreed upon and marked were concerned. 


the course of a few years the native popu- 
lation increased to twenty thousand or 
more, and it became necessary to estab- 
lish some soit of legal tribunal which 
should have jurisdiction of civil and 
criminal cases in which Chinese citizens 
In accordance, there- 


out, the settlers, who were mostly British fore, with the terms of a treaty entered 


merchants, adopted a series of “land 
regulations ” to serve as a sort of con- 


into by Great Britain and China at 
Tientsin in 1861, the Chinese Govern- 


stitution, organized a Committee of ment, acting in conjunction with the 
Roads and Jetties, and proceeded to British Minister and the British Consul 
lay out the new city. As the population at Shanghai, organized and opened in 
gradually increased it became necessary the International Settlement a ‘| Mixed 


to provide some other form of municipal 


Court” for the adjudication of all civil 


control than that exercised by the British _and criminal cases in which Chinese 


Consul, and in 1854 the rate-payers 


were defendants. The “rules” for this 


elected a Municipal Council, which, with Court, which were agreed upon by the 


many changes in power and personnel, 
has governed the city from that time to 
this. In its present form the Council 
consists of seven Englishmen, one Amer- 
ican, and one German, who are elected 
annually, for a period of one year, by 
foreign residents who have the necessary 
property qualification.’ 

Up to the time when the Municipal 
Council was established, the inhabitants 
of the Concession were all foreigners— 
mostly Englishmen—but after the so- 
called “Triad Rebellion ” in 1854 there 
was a great deal of crime and disorder 
in the Yangtse valley, and the Chinese 
in the vicinity of Shanghai, finding that 
the International Settlement was a safer 
place of residence than their own city 
or any part of the adjacent country, 
flocked into the Concession by the thou- 
sand and began to rent land and houses 
from the original owners or occupants, 
This influx of Chinese, which was per- 
mitted, but which had not been antici- 
pated, gradually changed a Settlement 
which was intended to be purely Euro- 


‘A citizen who pays taxes on propertly having a 
leasehold value of six hundred taels per annum (about 
>) gold) is entitled to a single vote. If the vested 
tnterest of a foreigner in the real estate and improve- 
ments of the city 1s greater than this, he may cast 
votes which, in number, are roughly apportioned to 
the amount of taxes that he pays, so that a single 

valthy individual may cast forty or fifty votes. This 
siding scale of property qualification has made the 

uncil a sort of close British corporation, which re 
resents and is responsible to a comparatively small 
| rt of the whole taxpaying population. The Chinese 
re-icents of the Settlement, althou h they outnumber 
‘o> loreigners in the proportion of forty to one, and 
pay ~ixty-four per cent. of the general municipal tax, 
representation. 


| 
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Chinese Foreign Office and the British 
Minister at Peking in April, 1869, have 
never been legally changed or abrogated, 
and consequently are still in force. 
They provide that the Court shall con- 
sist of a Chinese magistrate, of a certain 
specified rank, and a foreign consular 
officer to be known as an “ assessor.” 
In all cases involving the rights or inter- 
ests of both foreigners and Chinese the 
consular assessor shall sit with the Chi- 
nese magistrate and have concurrent 
authority and power; but “where Chr 
nese only are concerned the Chinese magis- 
trate shall adjudicate independently—the 
consuls shall not interfere.”* The Chi- 
nese magistrate, furthermore, is directed 
and empowered to “provide food and 
lodging for the prisoners,” that is, to 
keep them in the custody of the Court 
pending trial and during punishment.® 
No one, I think, can read these 
* Rules,” and the Tientsin treaty upon 
which they are based, without becoming 
convinced that the Mixed Court was 
intended to be, primarily, a Chinese 
tribunal, and that at the time of its 
establishment Great Britain fully ad- 
mitted the right of the Chinese to try 
their own offenders in accordance with 


‘Of the inhabited dwelling-houses in the 
International Settlement in September, 1904, the Chi- 
nese occupied 42,437 and the foreigners only 92. This 
does not include the French Concession, which has a 
separate, independent government of its own, and 
which is not considered in this article. 

* Rule 3. Mayer’s collection of “ Treaties between 
the Empire of China and Foreign Powers.” 

3 Rule |, in same volume. 
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their own laws, and to detain and punish 
them in their own prisons. ‘This, in 
fact, was nothing more than common fair- 
ness. The International Settlement was 
still Chinese territory, and if the foreign- 
ers living there claimed extraterritori- 
ality for themselves, they were certainly 
bound to admit the jurisdiction of the 
native court in cases that concerned 
only the Chinese. 

For a good many years no question 


“was raised as to the status of the Mixed 


Court, and no attempt was made by the 
Europeans to modify or control its pro- 
cedure. ‘The Chinese magistrate adju- 
dicated independently in all Chinese 
cases, and the foreign assessor inter- 
fered only when it was necessary to do 
so in order to protect some foreign inter- 
est. Gradually, however, the Court be- 
came the scene of collisions and conflicts 
of authority, due primarily to a series 
of persistent attempts on the part of the 
Municipal Council and the British con- 
sular assessor to limit or usurp the 
power of the Chinese magistrate. The 
“ Rules ” expressly prohibited the inter- 
ference of foreign consular officers in 
Chinese cases; but, for one reason or 
another, they did interfere, and in 1901 
they declared the “ Rules ” obsolete, and 
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of international law, all of these encroach- 
ments were illegal ; but the members of 
the Council, and in some cases the for- 
eign consuls and assessors, defended and 
justified them by declaring that the Chi- 
nese magistrate was corrupt and venal ; 
that Chinese criminals arrested by the 
municipal police and turned over to the 
Mixed Court were often set at liberty 
upon payment of a bribe; that the pun- 
ishments inflicted were sometimes in- 
adequate and sometimes cruel; that the 
Chinese jail was not a fit place of deten- 
tion for human beings; and that the 
procedure of the Mixed Court, generally, 
was not to be tolerated in a civilized 
community. I have no doubt that, in 
the main, these statements were true. 
‘* Squeezing,” bribe-taking, and the sale 
of privileges and exemptions by officials 
are almost universal in China, and the 
magistrates and “runners ” of the Mixed 
Court probably robbed litigants, sold 
justice—or injustice—to the highest 
bidder, and, for a suitable consideration, 
liberated criminals who ought to have 
been punished. Such things were done 
everywhere else in China, and of course 
they were done in Shanghai. ‘There is 
no doubt, furthermore, that, as the Chi- 
nese population of the city grew from 


boldly assumed the right to sit with the 20,000 to 350,000, and as the Mixed 


Chinese magistrate and share his powe 
in a// cases, no matter whether foreign 
interests were involved or not.' Then 
the Municipal Council began to station 
its own European police officers in the 
court-room to watch the proceedings 
and report. The Chinese magistrate 
retaliated by sending one of his own 
constables to watch the proceedings in 
the police court of the British munici- 
pality. Finally, the Council built a jail 
of its own and proceeded to deprive the 
Mixed Court of the custody of its Chi- 
nese prisoners. From the Chinese point 
of view, as well as from the view-point 


! The consular order which declares the “ Rules” 
to be obsolete, but which, nevertheless, is headed 
“Amendment,” bears date of June 13, 1901, and is 
signed by the Consuls-General of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States. It does not say directly, 
or by implication, that the “ Amendment” has ever 
been submitted to the Chinese Government, or that it 
has the sanction of any representative of that Govern- 
ment. It would seem, therefore, to resemble an altera- 
tion in the terms of a partnership agreement which has 
been indorsed on one copy of the written instrument 
by one of the partners without the knowledge or con- 
Lent of the other. 


Court became a more and more impor- 
tant part of the machinery of govern- 
ment, the unreformed and often corrupt 
and barbarous methods of that Court 
became more and more obnoxious to the 
Council and the Consular Body. The 
chief sufferers, it is true, were the Chi- 
nese themselves, but the foreigners who 
governed Shanghai had Western concep- 
tions of justice and humanity, and they 
were not disposed to tolerate corruption 
and cruelty within the limits of their own 
Settlement, even though the victims were 
Chinese. Actuated, therefore, partly by 
motives which were good, and partly by 
the pride of conscious superiority which 
the Westerner always feels when he 
comes into contact with the Chinese, the 
members of the Municipal Council, in 
their dealings with the Mixed Court, 
adopted a policy of benevolent interfer- 
ence which had no sanction of law, and 
which irritated and exasperated even the 
people whom it was intended to benefit. 
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The Chinaman may be perfectly well 
aware that his officials “ squeeze,” and 
that his Government, generally, is ineffi- 
cient and corrupt; but it is his own 
business ; he is used to Oriental prac- 
tices, and he resents foreign interference, 
however well meant, just as vigorously 
as we should resent foreign interference 
with the methods of Tammany or with 
boss rule in Philadelphia. In the case 
of the Mixed Court there were evils that 
needed to be remedied, but the Council 
and the consular assessors had no au- 
thority to remedy them by the course of 
treatment which they adopted. The 
rights and powers of the Chinese magis- 
trate had been definitely fixed by inter- 
national agreement, and had been set 
forth in certain “ Rules” which could 
not be changed or abrogated without 
the consent of the Chinese Government. 
The Court might be corrupt or unjust 
or cruel; but it was dealing with its own 
people—not with foreigners—and over 
its own people, in cases not involving 
foreign rights or interests, it had as 
complete jurisdiction as the municipal 
police court had over the subjects of 
Great Britain. 

About the middle of the year 1905 
the Chinese Government made what 
seemed to be a sincere attempt to meet 
the complaints of the Municipal Council 
and to improve the character of the 
Mixed Court by appointing as magis- 
trate a young and enlightened sub-prefect 
named Kuan-Chun, who spoke English 
well, and who was admitted, even by 
supporters of the Council, to be an “ able, 
energetic, and intelligent official.”” About 
the same time the Taotai, or Chinese 
prefect of the city, wrote a letter to Dr. 
Knappe, then the senior Consul-General, 
calling his attention to the continued 
violation of the “ Rules ” by the Munici- 
pal Council and the European police, 
and asking him to lay the matter before 
the Consular Body for consideration and 
appropriate action. Dr. Knappe sent 
the Taotai’s letter to the Council, and 
received from the Chairman a reply in 
which the alleged shortcomings of the 
Court and the remedial measures taken 
by the municipal authorities were fully 
set forth. This reply seems to have 
been very unsatisfactory to the Consular 


Body, inasmuch as it elicited from Dr. 
Knappe the following caustic rejoinder : 


Shanghai, 13th July, 1905. 

F. Anderson, Chairman Municipal Council: 

Dear Sir—I have the honor to acknowl 
edge the receipt of your letter of the 4th 
inst. which has had the Consular Body’s 
careful consideration. I have been instructed 
to express our most serious regret that the 
Council thought it advisable to make certain 
> arrangements in the procedure of the 

ixed Court which exceed the power and 
authority of the Council as well as that of 
the Superintendent of Police. By your action 
the Consular Body is placed in a very awk- 
ward position. lnstanal of suggesting the 
measures to the Taotai, and threatening their 
execution, if necessary, without his consent, 
we have now to defend proceedings which 
the Council was not entitled to adopt. There 
is no doubt that the treaties do not recognize 
the Council as a controlling authority over 
the Mixed Court. If there is any such con- 
trol, it rests with the Taotai and the Consvu- 
lar Body. Only reluctantly we have sanc- 
tioned your stationing a policeman within the 
precincts of the Mixed Court, and have taken 
the responsibility upon ourselves; but we 
are not prepared to continue this practice. 
We have shown by our action that we are 
willing to support the Council in its endeavors 
to put the Mixed Court of Shanghai on a 
“weed basis; but you will facilitate matters 

y acting within your competence. In our 
letter of the Ist inst. we expressed our 
opinion that it will be inexpedient to press 
for the adoption at the present time of any 
amendments in the procedure of the Court 
beyond those to be effected by eleven new 
rales now under consideration by the Chinese 
Government, and you informed the Consular 
Body on the 4th inst. that you acquiesced in 
this decision. Notwithstanding, you intro- 
duce new rules at the Mixed Court without 
asking anybody, and modestly call them 
“ police arrangements.” 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Dr. KNAPPE, 
Consul-General for Germany and Senior 
Consul. 


This letter, it will be observed, is, in 
effect, an official admission that the 
Municipal Council had no authority over 
the Mixed Court; that the “ Rules ” and 
procedure of the Court could not be 
changed without the consent of the Chi- 
nese Government, and that in making 
changes forcibly, without such consent, 
the Municipal Council had acted un- 
justly and illegally. These were the pre- 
cise contentions of the Chinese, and 
their protests were based precisely upon 
these grounds. 

One would suppose that, after receiv- 
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ing such a rebuke from the whole body 
of foreign consuls, the municipal author- 
ities would have let the Mixed Court 
alone—especially as the Chinese magis- 
trate then on the bench was a man of 
education and high character, who had 
already shown a disposition to reform 
the Court and make it all that it ought 
to be. The Council still continued, how- 
ever, to harass and irritate the Chinese 
by unwarranted interference and super- 
vision, and even made it unpleasant for 
the AmeriCan assessor, Mr. Arnold, when 
the latter declined to sanction certain 
municipal “police regulations” which 
limited the power of the Court in 
Chinese cases, and which were not in 
accordance with the “ Rules.” Mr. Ar- 
nold took the ground that the Mixed 
Court was primarily a Chinese tribunal, 
and that he, as a foreign consular officer, 
had no right to interfere with its proce- 
dure unless foreign interests required 
such interference and the “ Rules ” of the 
Court sanctioned it. Resenting the atti- 
tude thus taken by the American asses- 
sor, the Council first made complaint of 
it in a letter to the Consular Body, and 
then, through the British assessor and 
the police, began to docket and remand 
a certain class of cases in such a way 
that they would not come up for hearing 
on the days when Mr. Arnold sat on 
the bench as associate magistrate. This 
increased the friction between the Chi- 
nese authorities and the Municipal Coun- 
cil, and on the 6th of December the 
Taotai found it necessary to make another 
protest to the Consular Body with regard 
to the continued interference of the 
Council and its police in cases where 
Chinese only were accused and in which 
no foreign interest was involved. This 
was only two days before the Mixed 


‘In July, 1905, the new magistrate, Kuan-Chun, dis- 
charged seventeen of the twenty-six “ runners,” or Chi- 
nese attendants of the Court, and trebled the salaries 
of the remaining nine so as to leave them no excuse 
for the “squeezing” and bribe-taking of which the 
Municipal Council had complained. He also made 
arrangements to have the men’s and women’s wards 
of the Mixed Court jail inspected by a sanitary expert, 
with a view to improving their condition if necessary. 
About the same time the Taotai, or Chinese Prefect 
of the city, gave orders to enlarge the jail by erecting 
new buildings, and notified the senior rel that the 
sites for these buildings had been approved by the Brit- 
ish consular assessor, and that the necessary money 
for the improvements had been set apart. Early in De- 
cember corporal punishment and the use of the cangue 
were abolished in the Mixed Court, by order of the 
Board of Punishments in Peking; so that this cause 
of complaint was also removed. 


24 February 


Court trouble reached a crisis, and less 
than two weeks before the outbreak of 
the riot. Meanwhile, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had given further evidence of 
its desire to improve the Court by ap- 
pointing as assistant magistrate another 
bright young Chinese official named King- 
Shao-Cheng, who had had three years of 
educational training at King’s College, 
London.’ 

Although the Chinese resented and 
resisted all encroachments upon the 
power and authority of their own magis- 
trate in dealing with their own people, 
the thing to which they objected most 
strenuously, and which they opposed 
most vigorously, was the sending of 
arrested Chinese women to the municipal 
jail, to be under the charge of Sikh 
jailers.? The reasons for the feeling that 
they had in this matter were two. In 
the first place, they believed that they 
had a legal right to keep their women 


' Mr. King (or, as the name is sometimes spelled, 
Ching) will perhaps be remembered in America as 
one of the three brothers who were held up as coolies 
by the customs officials in Boston when they landed 
there on their way back to China in June of the year 
1905. In a letter written to President Roosevelt 
at that time by B. Atwood Robinson, of Boston, the 
pling brothers were described as “ of the highest class 
in China, and among the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial in the Empire.” The appointment of one of these 
young men as assistant magistrate of the Mixed Court 
would certainly seem to indicate sincerity and good 
faith on the part of the Chinese Government in the 
work of reform. 

2 The Municipal Council and the foreign residents of 
Shanghai were well aware that the Chinese had this 
feeling with regard to the Sikh jailers. On the 12th 
of December—a week before the riot—the “ North 
China Daily News,” the e+ journalistic su 

rter of the Council, and one of the ablest papers in 

~hina, said, in a leading editorial: ‘‘ We believe it 
will be found, when the passions of the moment cool 
down among the Chinese, that a great factor in arous- 
ing them has been the dread they have of the Sikh 
police and the Sikh gaolers. It would, we believe, be 
useful if a joint inquiry were held into this question, 
and pains were taken to prove to the Chinese that no 
unnecessary harshness is practiced toward prisoners 
in the municipal gaol. .. . There are complaints, 
which may be entirely unfounded, of the Indian ward- 
ers, and it would be well to reassure the Chinese on 
this point.” -At almost exactly the same time the 
“* Nanfangpao,” the leading Chinese paper of Shang- 
hai, said editorially: “ The opinion of the Chinese 
with regard to the municipal gaol is far from flatter- 
ing. Notwithstanding its iench-vennted sanitary con- 
dition and the humane treatment of its inmates, the 
death-rate of the prisoners has been fearfully high, and 
there is just cause for the complaint that no official 
inquest is held when such deaths occur. This gives 
rise to rumors of ill-treatment and general abuse of 
the Chinese prisoners by the European gaoler and his 
fierce Indian warders. Be that as it may, the belief is 
that no Chinese sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
longer than one year ever survives his punishment at 
the municipal gaol, and that, however cruel the ward- 
ers are at the Mixed Court or at any other Chinese 
court, the death of a criminal undergoing a long term 
of imprisonment is practically unknown.” According 
to the official report of the superintendent of the mu- 
nicipal jail, forty-one prisoners died in the year 1A, 
out of a prison population which averaged about four 
hundred and sixty. This would give a death-rate 

nine per cent., which is certainly high. 
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prisoners in their own jail; and, in the 
second place, they feared and hated the 
East Indian Sikhs who were employed 
in the municipal jail as turnkeys and 
wardens. It was bad enough to have to 
turn their male prisoners over to such 
guardians, but to be forced to put their 
women in the hands of Sikhs was abso- 
lutely intolerable. In order to get the 
native view of this matter, suppose, for a 
moment, that China had twice the milt- 
tary strength of Japan and was therefore 
powerful enough to treat American resi- 
dents in China as she chose. Suppose 
that the Chinese authorities, having 
failed to get us to surrender our extra- 
territorial rights, put a Chinese assessor 
into our American consular court at 
Shanghai, for the purpose of looking 
after Chinese interests in “ mixed ” cases. 
Suppose that this assessor, in direct vio- 
lation of the “ Rules” agreed upon by 
the Chinese and American Governments, 
attempted to control and regulate the 
Court’s procedure in purely American 
cases, where no Chinese interest was 
involved. Suppose, finally, that the 
Chinese Municipal Council and its police 
deprived the Court of the custody of its 
own American prisoners, and even went 
so far as to put American women into a 
Chinese jail, where their own consul 
could not look after nor protect them, 
and where the turnkeys and warders 
were not even Chinese, but were fierce 
Tibetans, or half-wild Mongols from the 
Desert of Gobi. How should we be 
likely to feel with regard to such a state 
of affairs? The supposition may seem 
extravagant, but it will serve, perhaps, to 
give the reader a glimpse of the case 
from the Chinese point of view, and 
will enable him to understand the storm 
of indignation raised by the Li-Wan- 
Chih incident, which I am about to de- 
scribe. 

On the 7th of December, Madame 
Li-Wan-Chih, a Chinese lady of some 
social position and the widow of a man- 
darin, took passage on a Yangtse River 
steamer for Shanghai, ez route to Canton. 
She was carrying with her a coffin con- 
taining the remains of her dead husband ; 
she had a hundred or more pieces of 
baggage ; and she was accompanied by 
4 retinue of servants and attendants, 
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including a number of young girls. Be- 
fore she reached her proximate destina- 
tion somebody up the river telegraphed 
to the British superintendent of police 
at Shanghai that she was a procuress ; 
that she had kidnapped a number of 
young Chinese girls; and that she was 
taking them to Shanghai or Canton for 
immoral purposes.’ Upon the arrival 
of the steamer at Shanghai the whole 
party was arrested and taken to the 
Mixed Court for examination. Madame 
Li, the accused, declared that she was 
neither a procuress nor a kidnapper; 
that the young girls in question were her 
personal attendants and slaves whom 
she had legally bought; and that she 
had documentary evidence in her bag- 
gage to prove the truth of her statements. 
In order to give her an opportunity to 
produce this evidence, the Court decided 
to remand the case, and both the Chinese 
magistrate and the British assessor, Mr. 
Twyman, agreed that meanwhile the 
young girls should be sent to a charitable 
institution for Chinese women known as 
“"The Door of Hope.” With regard to 
the disposition to be made of Madame 
Li the two magistrates differed. Mr. 
Kuan-Chun, believing that she was an 
innocent lady, wished to admit her to 
bail; while the British assessor insisted 
that she should be sent to the municipal 
prison. Before any agreement had been 
reached, the municipal police attempted 
to remove her by force, and were opposed 
by the Chinese constables and by Assist- 
ant Magistrate King. This led to a dis- 
orderly fracas, which broke up the session 
of the Court and ended in the forcible 
removal of the woman by the municipal 
police. The Chinese say that in the 
course of the fight Mr. Kuan-Chun and 
the assistant magistrate were insulted and 
threatened, and that a British policeman 
attempted to strike Mr. King with a club. 
This may or may not be true ; but cer- 
tain it is that Madame Li was forcibly 
taken from the custody of a Chinese 
court and put into the hated jail of the 
British municipality ; and this was enough 


! The Shanghai police have never made public the 
name of their informant. Some Chinese say that the 
telegram was sent by a missionary, and others that 
the sender was a steward on the river steamer, who 
was angry because Madame Li had not given him a 
sufficiently liberal fee, and who took this method of 
getting even. 


bad 
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to throw the whole Chinese community 
into a fever of indignation and wrath. 
The Chinese Chamber of Commerce and 
the powerful Canton Guild took the 
matter up; mass-meetings of excited 
Chinese were held in various parts of the 
Settlement ; protests were made to the 
Viceroy of the province and to the Board 
of Foreign Affairs at Peking, and the 
Taotai notified the Consular Body that 
the Mixed Court would not reopen until 
the conflict of authority had been settled. 
In a speech to representatives of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, various 
educational societies, and the native 
press, made two days after the closing 
of the Court, the Taotai said: ‘I must 
apologize to you all for not having man- 
aged foreign affairs in the past with suf- 
ficient firmness, and the result is the 
disgraceful trampling upon our rights 
which was witnessed at the Mixed Court 
two days ago. Be assured that in this 
instance I will use every exertion to 
erase the shame inflicted on the Chinese 
Government and the people by the action 
of the British assessor and the municipal 
police. I am willing to give up my post 
in the fight for justice and fair play.” 
On the morning of December 13 the 
Consular Body, having become convinced 
of the innocence of Madame Li, directed 
the Municipal Council to order her re- 
lease, and on the 15th she was set at 
liberty. This, however, did not quiet 
the excitement of the people, who con- 
tinued to hold mass-meetings for the pur- 
pose of denouncing the Municipal Coun- 
cil, the British assessor, and the police, 
and protesting against the sending of 
Chinese women to the municipal jail. 
Finally, three days later, the smoldering 
embers of popular resentment and indig- 
nation burst into the flame of an anti- 
foreign riot. ‘That this resort to mob 
violence was premeditated and planned 
there is, I think, litthe doubt; but it is 
impossible as yet to say who instigated 
and directed it. The better class of 
Chinese took no part in it, and the native 
press condemned it; although both un- 
doubtedly sympathized with the feeling 
that seemed to lie back of it. So far as 
one could judge from appearances, the 
local Chinese authorities did what they 
could to repress the disorder. The 
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Taotai himself went repeatedly through 
the area of disturbance, addressing the 
people and trying to restrain them from 
violence, and, if I do not err in time, he 
was making his first trip through the 
storm-center at the very moment when 
my hot-headed fellow-countrymen at the 
Astor House were suggesting that he be 
lynched or sent on board a war-ship in 
irons. 

In view of the fact that the fracas in 
the Mixed Court and the subsequent 
riot resulted, more or less directly, from 
the dispute with regard to the custody of 
Chinese prisoners, I felt a natural curi- 


-osity to see the jails in which the latter 


were confined; and Thursday afternoon, 
when the city had become fairly quiet, 
I went with Mr. Arnold, the American 
vice-consul, toinspectthem. The Mixed 
Court and the Chinese jail attached to it 
were situated in a walled compound on 
one of the cross streets of the native 
quarter near the end of the Boone Road. 
At first sight there was nothing distinct- 
ively Oriental in the appearance of either 
ofthem. The substantial two-story build- 
ings of gray brick would not have seemed 
particularly out of place in any British 
or American town, and the court-rooms 
and cells differed little from apartments 
of the same kind in the West. The jail 
would accommodate, I should think, 
about one hundred and thirty prisoners. 
The cells of the lower story, which 
opened on a grated, cage-like corridor, 
were as spacious as the kameras of a 
Russian prison, and were intended, ap- 
parently, to hold ten or fifteen men each. 
The floors were fairly clean, the walls 
had recently been whitewashed, and two 
sides of every room were occupied by 
low, bare wooden platforms, on which 
the inmates sat during the day and slept 
at night. Most of these cells had no 
windows, but their large doors of crossed 
iron bars admitted plenty of light and 
air—more air, in fact, than was desira- 
ble, inasmuch as there were no heating 
facilities and the weather was cold. ‘The 
prisoners wore, apparently, the clothing 
in which they had been arrested, and I 
saw no blankets, pillows, or bedding. 
The second story of this building was 
intended for prisoners of a better social 
class, and was divided into rooms a 
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little larger than an American hall bed- 
room. In these cells there were win- 
dows, wooden sleeping-benches, and, in 
a few cases, chairs; and each room had 
two occupants. Smoking and tea-drink- 
ing were permitted. 

In the women’s ward, where there was 
a Chinese matron, the rooms were of the 
large kamera type, and contained no 
furniture except a single tier of wooden 
bunks around the sides. If overcrowded, 
they would be very uncomfortable; but 
a few women—half a dozen, perhaps— 
could live in each of them without great 
hardship. The jail, as a whole, was 
neither very clean nor very dirty, and 
its sanitary condition, so far as I could 
judge, was quite as good as that of Chi- 
nese houses generally. The cells were 
al! cold, and for prisoners without blan- 
kets or pillows they must have been un- 
comfortable at night; but, on the other 
hand, the discipline was evidently rather 
lax; prisoners were allowed a good 
many privileges—especially if they or 
their friends could pay for them—and 
there was always the companionship 
which goes so far to ameliorate the hard- 
ships of prison life. 

With regard to the municipal jail, 
which we visited the same afternoon, I 
need only say that it is a fine, large, 
modern penitentiary, where the system 
is that of solitary confinement; where 
the four hundred and eighty cells are 
small, bare, windowless boxes of cement 
and iron, arranged in superimposed tiers, 
like the book-stacks of a great library; 
where strict discipline is maintained by 
forty-four stern, dark-faced Sikhs in col- 
ored turbans; where the silence and 
stillness never seem to be broken; where 
all the sanitary arrangements are appar- 
ently perfect; but where the annual 
death-rate is nine per cent., and where 
a suicide net is stretched across the 
inner courtyard, under the four tiers of 
cells, to catch the bodies of prisoners 
who, as they go to their work, throw 
themselves down with the hope of dash- 
ing their brains out on the pavement. 
The jail has large, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated workshops, a reformatory for 
children, and an up-to-date hospital ; the 
|tisoners are kept warm by a uniform 
prison dress lined with six pounds of 


quilted cotton; they have three blankets 
to wrap around them when they lie down 
on their cement floors at night; they 
exercise an hour every day and take a 
bath once a week; and they are fed 
with rice and wheat enough to keep them 
in a state of health. Everything is clean 
and orderly; everything seems to be 
arranged and managed in accordance 
with the latest precepts of modern sci- 
ence; and yet the prison, as a whole, 
makes, even upon a foreigner, an impres- 
sion of tomb-like stillness, loneliness, 
and gloom. It is, on a small scale, a 
British Dartmoor erected in the Orient 
for the detention and punishment of 
people who are extremely gregarious in 
their habits ; who habitually live crowded 
together in the closest association; and 
who, from the cradle to the grave, are 
almost never alone. The dread with 
which they regard such a penitentiary 
and the preference which they show for 
their own prison are quite understand- 
able. ‘The average Chinese coolie would 
rather wear a cangue and be “ squeezed ” 
or occasionally bambooed in the Mixed 
Court jail, where at least he has human 
companionship and where the jailers are 
of his own race, than live alone under 
the watchful, unsympathetic eye of a 
turbaned Sikh in one of those gloomy 
cement boxes over the suicide net, The 
Municipal Council may say that the ob- 
ject of a prison is to inspire fear, and 
thus deter from crime; but if Europeans 
wish to live in peaceful friendliness with 
Asiatics, they should pay some attention 
to Oriental feelings and conditions of 
life,and not impose Western institutions 
and methods upon the Chinese without 
the latter’s consent and without sanction 
of treaty or law. 

In the fourth week of December the 
Waiwupu, or Chinese Board of Foreign 
Affairs, and the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Powers at Peking, agreed 
upon a modus vivena? with regard to the 
most important of the matters in dispute 
at Shanghai, including the custody of 
Chinese women, and on the morning of 
the 23d the Mixed Court was reopened, 
under protection of a strong guard of 
marines, European police, and Sikhs. 
Mr. Arnold and I were present as spec- 
tators, and through the courtesy of 
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Assistant Magistrate King and the Ger- 
man assessor, Mr. Schirmer, I was per- 
mitted to take a seat on the bench. The 
court-room, which contained no railings, 
seats, or furniture, was divided into a 
European half and a Chinese half. On 
one side stood the Chinese constables 
or attendants, on the other the municipal 
police, and between them there was an 
open space reserved for criminals and 
litigants. The Chinese prisoners were 
brought from the jail in gangs of three 
or four, tied together by their queues, 
and each culprit, as his case was called, 
was led forward by his queue and forced 
to kneel on the floor in front of the bench. 
A British police officer on the European 
side of the court handed to the German 
assessor a “charge sheet,” and made a 
brief statement of the case in hand, 
while a native constable on the Asiatic 
side performed the same service for the 
Chinese magistrate. The cases, which 
were mostly larcenies, misdemeanors, and 
assaults, were disposed of at the rate of 
thirty or forty an hour, the Chinese 
magistrate entering the decision or sen- 
tence on his charge sheet with a slender 
brush dipped in vermilion ink. No wit- 
nesses were examined, and the accused 
were not represented by counsel; but 
in most of the cases there were material 
proofs in the shape of exhibits, which 
ranged from murderous-looking daggers 
and iron slugging-bars with handle-wrap- 
pings of bamboo, to ingots of copper, 
articles of clothing, pieces of broken 
furniture, and Singer sewing-machines. 
These objects, in turn, were held up 
before us for inspection or handed to 
us for closer examination. Now and 
then the accused were questioned by the 
Chinese magistrate, and sometimes they 
were permitted to make brief statements 
in their own defense; but, as a rule, 


they were summarily condemned upon 
the evidence furnished by the police. 
Six or eight participants in the riot were 
arraigned, and were sentenced to impris- 
onment with hard labor for periods rang- 
ing from three to twelve months. 

The case that interested me most was 
that of a pallid, unhealthy-looking slave 
child—a girl only seven or eight years 
of age—who had been treated with atro- 
cious cruelty by an old woman who was 
said to own her. .When the child at- 
tracted the attention of the police on the 
street, she was hoppled or fettered with 
a brass chain and a padlock, which were 
handed up to us as an exhibit. By 
direction of the Chinese magistrate, the 
girl was undressed in the court-room, 
and we discovered that her back was a 
mass of big scars and deep, half-healed 
sores, which had evidently been made 
by holding a red-hot iron-against the 
flesh. This method of punishing chil- 
dren is not uncommon in the East, but 
I had never seen its results before in 
an aggravated case, and I was surprised 
when the Chinese magistrate gave the 
woman only one month’s imprisonment 
in the Mixed Court jail, and sent the 
unfortunate girl to the Sinza House of 
Refuge. I sat on the bench until I 
wearied of the evidences of cruelty, dis- 
sension, destitution, and crime, and then 
returned to the consulate to talk with 
Mr. Arnold about the Mixed Court and 
its probable future. 

I have left myself no space for a dis- 
cussion of the Shanghai riot and its 
causes in their international aspect; but 
some of the lessons of the conflict are 
sufficiently obvious, and I shall have 
occasion in a future article to consider, 
in a broader way, the reasons for the 
anti-foreign feeling in China and the 
best method of dealing with it. 
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Some Notable Among the books recently 
received which are of suffi- 

cient importance to call for 
careful consideration and future thorough 
treatment are: The first volume of Dr. Henry 
C. Lea’s “History of the Inquisition of 
Spain”—to be completed in four volumes, 
and, in view of the value of the author’s gen- 
eral History of the Inquisition, in all proba- 
bility an authoritative and important work, 
the outcome of long investigation, at first 
hand, of the Spanish archives (Macmillan) ; 
the second volume of Alexander Johnston’s 
American Political History, which deals 
with the important topics of “ Slavery,” “ The 
Civil War,” and “ Reconstruction” (Put- 
nams); “ The Menace of Privilege,” by Mr. 
Henry George, Jr. (Macmillan) ; Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s Life of his father, “ Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill,” which is described as 
an eminently readable and vivacious work 
(Macmillan); a new volume of Mr. Santa- 
yana’s philosophical work on “ Life and 
Reason” (Scribners). In fiction, the most 
notable volumes lately received are Miss 
Glasgow’s “Wheel of Fire” (Doubleday), 
Mr. George Moore’s “ The Lake” (Apple- 
tons), and Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s “ The Port- 
reeve ” (Macmillan). 


. Mr. E.F. Benson’s new 
The Angel of Pain jovel is a singular min- 
gling of the attractive and the disappoint- 
ing. It isin its plot and situations distress- 
ing, but in its pictures of English society it 
is extremely interesting, and there are several 
characters worth knowing and rather care- 
fully worked out. It is a pity, we think, that 
Mr. Benson persists in dealing in his fiction 
with symbolism and occultism. In this he 
follows the lead of Mr. Hichens, but with 
much less success. In the present story, for 
instance, the man who returns to nature, lives 
in the woods, discovers that he can by men- 
tal sympathy call the birds to his hand, and 
enters into inexplicable intimacy with the 
forest creatures, in the end becomes ridicu- 
lous rather than impressive. He believes in 
the joy of nature, but half fears and half 
hopes that at some time the whole of nature— 
sorrow as well as joy—will be revealed to him, 
and this he calls seeing Pan. There is an 
ancient pagan myth that whoever sees Pan will 
not survive the sight, and Mr. Benson inti- 
mates that his hero’s sudden death is of this 
kind, but makes the whole thing ludicrous 
by leaving the reader in doubt as to whether 
the man is killed by being butted to death 


his mythical goat-like shape. (The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


A We know of no other book 
rgumentation 
ee? Dehate which exactly occupies the 
same field with this volume 
by Professor Craven Laycock and Mr.R. L. 
Scales, both of Dartmouth. It systemizes 
and makes a unified art of the principles which 
should be followed in preparing for the pres- 
entation of a given subject in the form of 
reasoned argument. Some of the sub-topics 
under which the whole subject is treated may 
indicate the scope ; such are, “ Preliminary 
Reading,” “ Evidence,” “ Fallacies,” “ Brief- 
Drawing,” “The Introduction” and “The 
Conclusion,” and “ Refutation.” There is not 
a little sensible advice and acute suggestion 
to be found in this book, and it is likely to 
be useful, not only in the class-room, but to 
all persons preparing for public discussion. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 60c.) 


The author, Dr. George 
H. Gould, believes that 
many more bodily ills are due to defective 
vision than most people imagine. This is 
the third volume under the title. In this 
volume, among other matters, he discusses 
the probability that the death of John Ad- 
dington Symonds from pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis was due ultimately to eye-strain, and the 
neglect of the eyes that occasions not only 
such physical defects as curvature of the 
spine but such moral calamities as crimes 
growing out of truancy. Dr. Gould does 
not think it right to treat this subject as 
merely “a scientific or professional one,” but 
regards it evidently as one on which people 
generally should be well informed. It seems 
to us clear, however, that it is not a question 
on which one can have very intelligent opinion 
without scientific and professional knowl- 
edge. It is well for people generally to know 
in what direction physical danger lies; but 
they can avoid danger safely only by counsel 
and direction from the expert. (P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. $1, net.) 


Although a text-book in 

_A Complete form, this history of 
Fiistory of Music wusic by W. J. Baltzell, 
with seven American associates, is suitable 
for the general reader who wants in a single 
volume a comprehensive survey of the 
growth of the art. Especially full and in- 
forming are the early chapters dealing with 


the origin and primitive evolution of music. 
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In general the discussion of the development 
of the various phases of music is free from 
exaggeration. A joint product of this kind, 
however, is almost sure to be marked by one 
defect—lack of continuity and proper pro- 
portion in the consideration of certain topics. 
The lack of continuity is noticeable, for in- 
stance, in the discussion of Bach: and lack 
of proportion is especially noticeable in the 
chapters on modern music. No sound reason 
can be given for devoting nearly two thou- 
sand words to Richard Strauss, while allow- 
ing Brahms barely five hundred, and dis- 
missing Tschaikowski (whose name, by the 
way, does not appear in the index) with a 
scant two hundred and fifty. (Theodore 
Presser, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The author, Mr. Alex- 
Days of the Past ander Shand, a Scottish 
writer and traveler, gives us here a “ medley 
of memories ” of men and things and of the 
changes he has observed in social, profes- 
sional, and business life. He has a good 
store of observation to draw upon, and en- 
livens his talk by frequent anecdote and apt 
illustration. The book is discursive and 
agreeable rather than important. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $3, net.) 


The unique natural attrac- 
tions of India, its wonder- 
ful architecture, its rich 
historical associations, and, above all, its 
interesting people—whose character and cus- 
toms seem to pass unaltered through the 
ages—make a book like Mr. A. H. Hallam- 
Murray’s “ High-Road of Empire” well 
worth reading. The author treats of the 
varied features of India with an intimate and 
illuminative touch. India needs to be cele- 
brated and described also by just such 
physically made a volume as this, printed in 
superbly clear and large type, making a book 
for tired eyes; published with many artistic 
colored pictures, a delight to any eyes. The 
entertaining and instructive text merits such 
type and such illustration, and it merits as 
well the book’s extremely attractive binding. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. §$5, net.) 


In The Outlook of Sep- 
tember 2, 1905, will be 
found a somewhat detailed 
survey of the first volume 
of this imposing historical undertaking by 
Dr. Elroy M. Avery. The volume now call- 
ing for comment is the second in his work, 
and covers, speaking generally, the events of 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It 
thus deals with the foundation-laying of the 
United States, the colonization of New Eng- 
land, Virginia, Maryland, New Netherland, 
New Sweden, and, as necessary to a thorough 
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understanding, New France. What we said 
of the opening volume will apply here, 
although with some modifications. In the 
first five of the eighteen chapters the interest 
does not seem to us nearly so well sustained ; 
but an even higher level is reached in certain 
of thelater chapters. Throughout is evident 
the master desire for accuracy and impartial- 
ity, and both have been attained to a really 
remarkable degree. Puritans, Catholics, 
Quakers—all the conflicting elements in the 
youthful colonies are treated with scrupulous 
fair-mindedness. On the other hand, justice 
is scarcely done to some of the leading 
actors—particularly the Stuart kings—on the 
other side of the water. Indeed, as in the 
first volume, Dr. Avery appears to appreciate 
only imperfectly the significance of European 
movements and conditions in their relation 
to the development of the New World. We 
notice, too, that in treating the several 
colonies he pays inadequate attention to the 
operation of economic forces. It may be 
added that the publishers now announce that 
the work will be completed, not in twelve 
volumes as originally projected, but in fifteen, 
possibly sixteen, volumes. (The Burrows 
Brothers, Cleveland.) 


Portions of many of the best 
hymns, ancient and modern, are 
included in this collection, with 
notices of their occasions and their authors. 
Noted translators and translations, with “a 
few words about tunes,” are added. The 
chapter on “ Hymns in Literature” may sug- 
gest the fact that there are hymns which 
lack an undisputed title to.be classed as lit- 
erature. The author, Miss Grace Morrison 
Everett, has aimed at making a popular 
rather thanacritical work. It is worth noting 
that Samson Occom, not “Ockerman,” is the 
name of the writer of the eighteenth-century 
hymn, 
“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound,” 

the single Christian lyric by an American 
Indian. (Eaton & Mains, New York. $1.25.) 


In Old Bellaire Mrs. Mary Dillon has writ- 

ten here a simple story of 
social life in a quiet southern Pennsylvania 
college town. The college attracted South- 
ern youths, and later became a center of 
excitement, as did all the border between 
North and South during the war. Into 
this free and happy community came the 
demure, pretty New England girl, Eunice. 
Her love story, an old-fashioned picture, so 
long ago do war times seem, is troubled by 
her patriotic and religious scruples, for Rex, 
an attractive student from the South, wooes 
her. That he wins her is due to her ripening 
nature and to his loyalty to her, even though 
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he joins the Confederate army. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. §1.50.) 


The passionate outcry of 
a tender heart, horror- 
stricken at the outrages of demoniac crime, 
finds utterance in this volume by a gifted Jew- 
ess, Miss Nadage Dorée, author of a remark- 
, able book, “ Gelta, or the Czar and the Song- 
stress.” The contrast between the Christian 
religion and the religion of Christ, which 
writers in easy chairs have noted with cooler 
criticism, she notes, as seen especially in 
orthodox Russia, with feelings akin to frenzy 
in beholding the unchecked cruelties of Rus- 
sian fiends. Literary form disappears in the 
volcanic outburst of tortured feeling. Chris- 
tian America, as well as other Christian 
powers, is held culpable for not forcing the 
hand of the Czar to stop the carnival of hell- 
ish wrong. This misjudgment is easily for- 
given if one remembers Holy Writ: “ Op- 
pression maketh a wise man mad.” A much 
more effective protest than that which Russia 
heard from us after Kishinev should have 
been made years before by certain Jewish 
bankers, the holders of Russia’s purse-strings, 
against her long-continued anti-Semitism, of 
which Kishinev was the natural fruit. (The 
American News Company, New.York. 50c.) 


Jesus’ Christianity 


J The editor of the Beacon Biog- 
ohn Fiske 

raphies, of which this volume 
is aunit, may well find place for the historian 
Fiske. In these days of minute research it 
has become somewhat the fashion to dispar- 
age his writings because their material was 
not gathered from first sources; and there 
can be no doubt that recent investigation has 
placed in quite a new light many of the facts 
with which he dealt. At the same time it 
has demonstrated the essential soundness of 
his work, and leaves him among our worthiest 
historians. Certainly, few have done so much 
to make history attractive to the general 
public, and if only for this reason he deserves 
recognition in a series of studies intended 
“to furnish brief, readable, and authentic 
accounts of those Americans whose person- 
alities have impressed themselves most 
deeply on the character and history of their 
country.” Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, the 
author of this biographical essay—it is really 
too slender to merit the name of biography— 
on Mr. Fiske’s life and works, writes from 
intimate personal knowledge and with un- 
mistakable admiration. He is, indeed, in- 
clined to be over-eulogistic, and his portrayal 
suffers from awkward phraseology. But in 
spite of this he contrives to convey a good 
idea of Mr. Fiske both as man and as writer. 
‘oinall, Maynard & Co. 75c., net.) 


The Long Arm Le Droit Conners, the silent, 

observant, handsome man, 
who acts as amateur detective in a succession 
of tragic mysteries, is as quick at solving 
riddles, when the least clue is given, as the 
rest of his tribe in detective stories. Mur- 
derers, counterfeiters, dishonest gamblers, 
kidnappers, and all manner of evil-doers are 
ferreted out and brought to justice by this 
astute young man, who occupies his days 
painting beautiful pictures. The author is 
Mr. Samuel M. Gardenshire. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


There is a strong contrast 
between the two latest col- 
lections in this series to 
come to our notice; one collection consists 
of “Songs and Airs by Handel,” fluent and 
conventional; the other of “ Seventy Scot- 
tish Songs,” racy and unsophisticated. Eben- 
ezer Prout, who edits the Handel collection, 
displays, both in the introduction and the 
editing of the songs, the scholarship which 
is expected of him. These songs, of course, 
are taken from operas which, so far as per- 
formance on the stage is concerned, are ob- 
solete, and from oratorios. They appear in 
two volumes—one containing arias written 
for high voice, soprano or tenor ; the other, 
those written for low voice, contralto or bass. 
The Scottish songs, in a single volume in 
two editions—one for high, the other for low 
voice—have been chosen with intelligence. 
Here are some which are universally known, 
like “Auld Lang Syne;” others, like the 
“Islay Maiden,” will be strange and new to 
most hearers, but are more characteristic. 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk, the editor, has had 
a difficult task and has performed it well. 
She has written piano accompaniments to 
these folk-songs, which preserve to a consid- 
erable degree the primitive traits which the 
melodies possess. In some cases she has 
conveyed the spirit of these songs with nota- 
ble success. The introduction she has writ- 
ten to this volume is a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of Scottish music. (The Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. $1.50 each.) 

This is a new and welcome 
= gy volume in “ The Highways 
and Byways” series. These 
books have proved attractive to a large num- 
ber of readers and travelers, including the 
“Tarry at Home” variety. The excellent 
line engravings are a welcome change from 
the excessive publication of half-tone cuts, 
and the topics of the several volumes are 
invariably such as to make picturesque illus- 
tration easy. This is emphatically true of 
the present book, in which Mr. Herbert A. 
Evans writes in a discursive and agreeably 
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